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DRIFTWOOD. 


BY MARY 
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OLIVER HATES TO SEE PEOPLE NURSING THEIR GRIEF WITH PHOTOGRAPHS AND RUBBISH, 


CHAPTER I.—‘‘ THIS TRANSITORY LIFE.” 


‘THE October day dies early on the Yorkshire 
moors. It was dying very early, on the 
evening when my story opens, in a shroud 

of cheerless fog which took the colour and life 

out of everything. A breathless, heavy silence 
brooded over the moors. The only sounds that 
made themselves heard were the drips from the 
leaves in the beech wood close to the house and 
the stirrings of wood-pigeons and other birds 
as they changed their postures or crowded 


closer to one another on the comfortless, sodden 
branches. 

Within the house, too, the air was dank and 
chill, and a silence reigned as heavy and op- 
pressive as that without. The centre and 
focus of that chill and silence lay in a room 
above stairs, where the key was turned in the 
door, the faded chintz curtains were pinned 
jealously across the windows, and a single 
tallow candle shone on a table. placed at the 
foot of the bed. It shone on a bed stripped 
and made as level as a tombstone, on which, 
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under the sheet, lay a figure stiff and rigid as 
only death can make it. 

The chill and silence were heaviest and most 
oppressive there, but they brooded over the 
whole house, in which not a creature could be 
heard moving. Ina room at the far end of a 
narrow, flagged passage, a girl was crouching, 
in a painful, strained attitude, in an oak chair 
of heavy country make, which was drawn up 
close to a table, equally massive and dark. The 
farther end of the table was piled with pewter 
flagons, crockery, and the remains of eatables, 
which looked as if they had been swept to- 
gether into yet more unlovely confusion by 
some impetuous hand, desirous of clearing a 
space. The rest of the table was bare, save 
for a little group of objects—a pair of man’s 
slippers, very shabby and trodden down at heel, 
a photograph in a cheap plush frame, and a 
meerschaum pipe—which were placed side by 
side, with a certain reverential air, opposite to 
where the girl was sitting. She, however, was 
not looking at them; her arms were on the 
table and her face was hidden in her hands, 
while her shoulders shook with heavy, tem- 
pestuous sobs. 

A couple of candles, in tall brass candlesticks, 
illuminated the table and shone on the girl’s 
head, lighting up a mass of shining red-brown 
hair, which hung in heavy tresses and disordered 
loops and coils upon her neck and shoulders ; 
but they made a feeble glimmer only in the large 
dark room, where the oak panelling seemed to 
swallow up the light, and the heavily raftered 
ceiling offered an equally unreflecting surface. 
The fire had been lately replenished, but with 
wood almost as damp as the atmosphere with- 
out. It was sputtering and smouldering and 
sending up a volume of dense pungent smoke, 
and seemed to aggravate instead of abating 
the chilliness of the place. The fusillade of 
the fire, and an occasional loud, passionate 
sob from the crouching girl, made the only 
sounds in the room. Once she lifted herself up 
for a minute, and showed something lying 
within the circle of her arms—something which 
she snatched up and covered with sobbing 
kisses. It was an embroidered smoking-cap, 
once smart, but now tarnished and discoloured, 
and bearing an undefinable look of relationship 
to its neighbours, the shabby slippers. 

**Oh, Daddy, Daddy,” sobbed cut the girl, 
as she fondled the cap in her hands and laid her 
cheek against it; ‘‘ to think this is all I’ve got 
left of you! And how can you get along, wher- 
ever you are, without your old things? You're 
not my daddy without your cap and slippers ! 
Oh, what shall I do now you are gone?” 

The sobs had died away, and the room had 
grown~perfectly still, when the sound of steps 
without broke on the leaden silence. A door 
somewhere among the shadows was opened by 
a quick yet cautious hand, and a young man 
entered, bringing with him a rush of the chill, 
dank, outer air, in which the candles flickered and 
flared wildly. He paused a minute as if in uncer- 
tainty, and then came forward into the circle of 


light by the table. The candles shone ona rough 
cape he wore, sprinkled with raindrops. They 
shone, too, on a pale, irregular-featured face, 
which was just redeemed from insignificance by a 
firm, if not hard, mouth and keen grey eyes. He 
pulled off his cape, and shook it in such a direc- 
tion that a plentiful shower of drops fell on the 
ear, cheek, and neck of the girl in the chair. 
She had not stirred from her crouching posture, 
or shown any consciousness of his entrance, 
save to begin sobbing again and murmuring 
broken sentences to herself. 

The cold shower, however, caused her to look 
up, with an angry ‘Oliver! You're making 
me all wet!” and revealed a face swollen and 
disfigured with crying, anda pair of great black 
eyes, which could still flash, despite their wan 
surroundings. Her movement showed, too, the 
smoking-cap, on which her arms were crossed. 

Oliver’s eyes saw it directly. With a quick 
movement he snatched hold of it, and with a 
sweep of his hand swept it and the other 
treasures ignominiously together, and pushed 
them into a drawer in the table. 

**Don’t be such a fool, Maidie,” he said. 
**You will only make yourself ill if you go on 
in this way. I can’t stand seeing people nursing 
up their grief with photographs and rubbish ! 
It is all false sentiment. Surely we've got 
enough to grieve for without making it worse 
for ourselves than we need?” 

The girl flew at her brother’s arm with an 
almost tiger-like movement; but it was too 
late ; he had shut and locked the drawer and put 
the key in his pocket. After a moment she 
broke out, in the midst of a storm of angry 
crying, “It’s all very well for you, Oliver! 
You never cared for poor Father as 7 do. You 
never really loved him—you were always glad 
to get away from home, and he knew it and 
minded it very much, though he pretended not 
to care. Your heart’s not breaking for poor 
Father, as mine is.” 

Oliver walked over to the fire and began 
kicking at it with his heavy boot. It had almost 
died out. ‘‘ No, it’s not breaking,” he replied ; 
‘* any more than yours is, Maidie. But he was 
a good father to me—on the whole—and I shall 
miss him. And I’m very sorry I didn’t get 
here before ” He stopped abruptly, though 
his voice—quick and yet controlled—had not 
quivered or changed. ‘‘ But of course you feel 
differently about him, Maidie,” he went on, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ He always spoilt 
you ; but it was all the other way with me.” 

‘*Spoilt me, indeed? I don’t see how you 
can say that when you had all the advantages. 
Just look at the education you have had, and / 
can barely spell properly and am as ignorant as 
a baby about most of the things that other girls 
know. Father has done a great deal more for 
you than he has for me.” 

“You wouldn’t learn when you got the 
chance. Remember Miss Smith, or Brown, or 
whatever her name was, and whata life you led 
her.” 

‘*She was a vain, hollow-pated goose, who 
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never ought to have been a governess at all. She 
did nothing but make eyes at Father. I had to 
get rid of her,” retorted Marjory, with a toss of 
her head. She was sitting upright now in the 
big chair, with a hand on either arm and 
her head drawn up to its most defiant height. 
With her brilliantly flushed cheeks and the 
whiteness of the rest of her complexion, her 
great flashing eyes and masses of rich dark 
hair, she looked a very striking, queenly object 
enthroned in her setting of dull black oak. It 
was difficult to believe that she and the pale- 
faced, fair-haired Oliver could be brother and 
sister; and the expression of their faces was as 
different as their colouring. 

‘*It was because you always would go your 
own way that you have had so little education,” 
pursued Oliver in his distinct tones. ‘‘ You 
didn’t choose to learn, and so you didn’t.” 

There was an unmistakable Yorkshire 
quality in his voice and intonation ; but the 
provincialisms were much less marked than 
those on his sister’s tongue. She spoke like 
one who has been little thrown among educated 
people and much among rustic folks, though at 
the same time displaying a certain vigour and 
originality of her own. ‘‘ I’ve seen it more and 
more every holidays,” he continued. ‘*You have 
been indulged and spoilt in the most outrageous 
way all your life.” 

‘* Well, and if I have, it’s no fault of mine,” 
burst out Maidie, with increasing vehemence. 
‘‘ Because I was only a girl I’ve been let grow 


up all anyhow, while you have had hundreds of 
pounds spent on your schooling and sending 
you to college and all the rest of it—and yet 
you aren’t half as clever as Iam. Oh, it’s not 


fair! It’s not fair! Why should you have had 
all the good luck?” 

There was almost a scream in Maidie’s voice. 
and a hysterical sound in her throat. Oliver was 
beginning a reply which would only have added 
fuel to the flames, when the door opened and an 
old woman appeared on the threshold. She 
was a little, wrinkled, wizened creature, with 
bent shoulders that took off from her already 
slight stature. Her face was framed in a white 
cap, to the front of which an immense bow of 
black crape had been pinned, and in one hand 
she carried a corner of her apron, which she 
had evidently just been applying to her eyes. 
Those eyes were sunk and heavy, as if with 
night watching, and her face bore that dim, 
troubled look which one knows on the face of 
old age in times of grief. Behind her a flicker 
of cheerful firelight showed itself at the far end 
of the passage. 

‘“‘Bairns, bairns,” she said, holding up her 
other hand with a gesture of rebuke, ‘it 
canna be as ye are falling out, and your father 
scarce cold on his deathbed ? Oh, for shame!” 

Oliver turned away with a shrug of his 
Shoulders, though at the same time with a 
half-ashamed_ look. Maidie sprang like a 
whirlwind out of her chair, rushed to the old 
Woman, and threw her arms round her neck. 
“Oliver zs so cruel, Sally,” she sobbed. ‘‘ He’s 


taken away the things that belonged to dear 
Father, and says it’s all humbug crying over 
them. And he’s twitting me with having had 
no schooling, and scorning me when I’m so 
wretched I don’t know what to do. He never 
sat up with poor Father two whole nights, and 
watched him die, as /’ve done! Father was 
the only person I’d got to love—except you, 
Sally—in all the world, and now he’s been 
taken away from me. Oh it’s too hard—it’s 
too cruel! I wish I could die too!” 

Maidie had sunk on the floor with her arms 
round the old servant’s knees and her face 
hidden in her apron. Her words came between 
gusts of tempestuous sobbing. The old woman 
stooped over her and smoothed her hair with a 
loving, tremulous touch. 

‘*Hush, hush, my dearie,” she said. ‘‘’Tis 
One aboon as ha’ done it. We darena speak 
agen He. And Oliver he don’t mean to be 
nasty to ’’ee. I reckon he be a bit dazed still— 
*tis all come on him at one stroke like, and he 
don’t know how to believe as it’s trew—do ’ee, 
Master Oliver, lad? Ye don’t mean to be harsh 
to your own sister, now do’ee?” Her voice 
took on a pleading, coaxing tone, and she 
peered anxiously across the room in the direc- 
tion of Oliver’s figure, standing by the fire. 
He kept his back turned and made no response. 
‘*T’ll tell ’ee what it is, dearie,” she went on, 
after waiting vainly for a reply; ‘‘ye be fair 
wearied out—there be nought so weariful as 
grieving; the hardest day’s work as ever a 
man did isn’t to compare to it—do ’ee come up 
to your room and let old Sally put ye to bed, 
and ye’ll soon fall asleep, and ye’ll feel better 
come the morning.” 

‘*No, no,” sobbed Maidie, resisting Sally’s 
attempts to take her hand and lead her away. 
**I can’t go to bed—I’m certain I shall never 
go to sleep; and it would drive me mad to be 
there and think of—of him so near. I don’t 
mean to go to bed all night. But I'll tell you 
what, Sally”-—Maidie’s tone changed as 
quickly as the wind can sometimes veer from 
west to east. She got up off the floor and 
began to dry her eyes—‘‘I’ll come and help 
you to cook the supper. Oliver will want 
something hot after his journey ; Ae can eat, 
I’ve not a doubt of it! It will be something to 
do; and perhaps it will take my mind off thinking 
about all these dreadful, dreary things. Come 
along, Sally Lunn.” 

The old woman and the girl went off to- 
gether down the passage. When they had 
disappeared, Oliver, with a yawn and a sigh, 
threw himself down on the settle flanking one 
side of the hearth. He had come from a 
distant county that day, by a tedious, cross- 
country journey, and was stiff and tired with 
travelling. A telegram bearing the words, 
‘*Squire dangerously ill. Come at once,” 
and signed by the doctor from Markham, 
had reached him early that morning, at the 
agent’s house where he was learning farm- 
ing. It was the first intimation he had 
received of his father’s illness. His sister was 
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always a bad correspondent ; and there was 
no one else to write. 

Oliver had reached his home about three 
o’clock, having driven out from Ripon at the 
utmost speed of a hired horse, to find that his 
father had died about two hours before, having 
been unconscious since the early morning. A 
chill, bringing on bronchitis, had been the 
active cause of his death. He had been ailing 
for a week past, but the doctor and old Sally 
were only alarmed about him for two days 
before the end. It had not seemed to occur to 
Marjory to write to her brother, though, from 
the beginning of the illness, she had been 
piteously alarmed and miserable about her 
father, and had sat for the last two nights in 
his room, watching his laboured breathing, and 
timidly doing what shé could to help in nursing 
him. Bartholomew Graham had not been an 
easily approachable man in his days of health ; 
in his last hours, when tussling with that 
awful cough and breathlessness, and steeling 
his heart to bid death defiance to the last, he 
was unapproachable indeed. Even his petted 
only daughter, whom in his fitful, tyrannical 
way he idolised, could but look on, in mute 
terror, till the veil of unconsciousness fell over 
the heart-breaking spectacle—a veil that 
gradually deepened till death closed all. 

When Oliver reached home the blinds were 
down, and old Sally, with a grief-stricken face, 
was watching for him in the porch. ‘‘ Oh, my 
bairn,” she cried, ‘‘ ye’re too late! Ye’re too 
late!” and the young fellow, with a sickening 
pang, realised for the first time in his life the 
meaning of those words. 

Since then Maidie had been dragged away, 
almost by force, from her father’s room, where 
she was crouching beside the bed, lost in a 
wild tempest of grief ; and the last sad offices 
for the dead body had been performed by old 
Sally with the help of a cottager’s wife. Oliver, 
bewildered and half-stunned with the sudden- 
ness of the blow, had wandered in and out of 
the house, staring at all the familiar things, and 
wondering at the strange, subtle change which 
had come over the well-known surroundings. 
Left alone now in. the disordered living-room, 
he gazed round it with the same dreamy eye, 
seeing the outward objects, but taking no 
conscious note of them. 

The Wyke had been his father’s home all 
his life and that of several generations otf 
Grahams before him. The family belonged to 
the yeoman-farmer class, and vibrated between 
the smaller county gentry and the class below 
them, according as the taste and education of 
each succeeding Graham led him upwards or 
downwards. The house was of a correspond- 
ing stamp—a low unpretending grey building, 
standing alone among the bare fields bordering 
the moors with its farmstead at its back, it 
looked merely like what it originally was, a 
Yorkshire farmhouse. But its situation was 
an ideal one, on the upper slope of one of 
those exquisite coombes, or wykes, which come 
winding down from the heart of the moors, 
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with a mountain stream in their folds and 
romantic slopes fringed with bracken, dotted 
with grey rocks, and varied with copses of 
mountain ash and other trees and thickets of 
mysterious old thorn bushes. From the house 
you looked straight down into a glen of this 
kind, and could follow its windings for a mile 
or more, till it lost itself among the woods 
through which the Ure flows out into the 
central plain of Yorkshire. But, the house 
standing so high, the view from it was by no 
means bounded by the Wyke; the eye could 
range for twenty miles or more over the plain 
beyond, seeing, in the middle distance, the 
towers of Ripon Cathedral springing out of 
their green setting, and, on very clear days, 
the magnificent outline of York Minster, rising 
faint and far, like a tender grey shadow, from 
the horizon line. 

No house could be wholly commonplace with 
such a view ; and the father of the Graham just 
dead had been a man of considerable taste and 
refinement, who had done somewhat to beautify 
and improve his abode, and would have done 
more, had not an accident in the hunting-field 
ended his days when hardly in the prime of life. 
There had been money to spend in his time, 
for he had come into the Wyke just at the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, when landowners 
had grown rich and prosperous through the 
high price of corn; and after his marriage 
with one of the daughters of a wealthy manu- 
facturer in the East Riding, he and his wife set 
about, with great gusto, beautifying their 
dwelling-house and making it worthy of the 
owner’s improving position. The roof was 
raised and some more bedrooms added, and 
the living-rooms were adorned with picturesque 
oak woodwork, taken from a neighbouring 
church which was being ‘‘ improved”; great 
cupboards and presses withal were bought up 
from lonely farmhouses and remote cottages in 
the country round, and gave the rooms a 
homely but inviting look. The farm buildings 
were rebuilt and enlarged, and all over the 
estate the presence of a rich and intelligent 
owner made itself felt. During Squire Oliver’s 
time it might be said that the prosperity and 
dignity of the Grahams of the Wyke reached 
their high-water mark. 

But zow how was it with the Wyke? Young 
Oliver, from his seat on the settle, looked 
slowly round the room, letting his eyes pass 
from object to object with a sort of cross- 
examining gaze, as if summoning them to reveal 
their history and inner meaning. 

That room might be said to be an epitome 
of his father’s life and habits. When within 
doors at all he never sat anywhere else ; it 
bore evidence of all his tastes and occupations. 
There was a whole rack of guns upon the wall ; 
some of them nearly new and of very expensive 
makes, but all more or less rusty and in a 
neglected condition. Two or three tables were 
heaped with fishing-tackle, gardening tools, 
and other outdoor gear, but all muddled to- 
gether in unspeakable confusion and covered 
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with dust. It was as much as Sally’s life was 
worth — or very nearly — to touch ‘“ the 
master’s” things. She knew it by experience, 
and refrained. On a chair near the fire were 
heaped two or three large law-books, lying 
open one upon the other; and a desk lay on 
the floor beside it, crammed with papers and 
documents. Some one had knocked against it 
and shaken a drift of its contents out on the 
floor. A perfect shower of half-written letters 
lay scattered there, some of them couched in 
such violent language and containing terms of 
such downright abuse that it seemed as if the 
writer had stopped perforce, ashamed of his own 
violence. Oliver’s keen sight could decipher 
the writing, in those bold black characters, 
as he sat on the far side of the hearth. 
Bartholomew Graham had lived in a state of 
perpetual warfare with his tenants and the 
farmers whose lands marched with his own; 
and had had protracted lawsuits with more 
than one neighbouring squire. He had had no 
wish, and had certainly never taken any pains, 
to stand well with the gentry round; and the 
ambition to rise in social consideration and to 
step within the magic circle of county society, 
which had been such a pleasant stimulus to his 
father, had found no place whatever in his 
breast. To give the hardest sentences possible 
on the magistrate’s bench; to have a pitched 
battle going on over a right of way; to harry 
poachers and defaulting tenants—those were 
the joys and excitements of Squire Bartholomew 
Graham’s existence. A mat, just inside the 
garden door through which Oliver had entered, 
worn into holes with the shufflings of agitated 
feet, lay as mute witness of the Squire’s dealings 
with such petty offenders as the Cheesethorpe 
constable was obliged to bring straight to him 
as resident magistrate. I have said that such 
were his occupations ; but there was one other 
which was the most unfailing of them all, and 
which doubtless was the clue to the secret of 
the utter failure of his life. One of the doors 
of a huge old-fashioned cupboard of carved oak 
—a thing of many compartments and recesses, 
with a grim look about it, as if the concealer of 
black and guilty secrets—hung open, and 
within could be seen the necks of a whole 
regiment of whiskey bottles—the alluring, 
confidential boon-companions of his solitary 
evenings. 

The parlour and its contents were all most 
utterly familiar ground to Oliver. In wet and 
cold weather, when to be wholly out of doors 
was impossible, his waking hours, ever since 
he could remember, had been spent between 
that room and the kitchen, where old Sally— 
only she was young Sally once—reigned, and 
was nurse, housemaid, cook, and all combined. 
He and Maidie had romped and raced, quar- 
relled and fought, in and out of these two 
rooms, and up and down the passage between 
ha ever since they had been able to run at 
all. 

There was a room between those two, a large 
and pleasant room, which was never used, though 


well furnished and ready for habitation. Sally 
lighted a fire in it now and then, and swept 
and dusted vigorously, with an accompaniment 
of heavy sighs ; and Maidie and he used to go 
in after her and look round curiously. But 
she never allowed them to stay in that room 
alone, and his father, so far as he could tell, 
never set foot inside it, and always turned his 
head the other way when he passed the door. 

Oliver had a dim, hazy remembrance of being 
often in that room in very early days, when he 
was a tiny boy in petticoats, and of its being 
pretty and cheerful then, with flowers and a 
bright fire, and a sweet smell always about it. 
And he had a vague impression that some one 
used to sit by the fire, in a soft dress, who took 
him on her lap and called him ‘‘ My little com- 
fort,” and that her cheek seemed to be always 
chilly and wet. But it was all very dim and in- 
distinct ; and after a certain day when he was 
told he had a baby-sister there came a time of 
great discomfort and perplexity, when Sally 
was always sending him out of doors and telling 
him not to make a noise—and after that life 
had settled down to consist of himself and 
Maidie and old Sally, and the father whose 
moods were so strange and variable, and whom, 
even in his more genial moments, it was well to 
approach with caution and reserve. 

Oliver looked about him with those observant 
grey eyes of his and took measure of every- 
thing. There was more of cold contempt in 
his face than seemed fitting in such a case. 
His very look said that his father’s vices were 
not such as appealed in the least degree to his 
pity or sympathy. Still, as he continued look- 
ing, his face softened and his lip quivered, and 
he presently got up off the settle and walked 
to and fro to regain his self-control. 

Perhaps it was a little picture, hanging in a 
secluded nook by the fireplace, which had caught 
his eye and touched the spring of pity within 
him—a tinted photograph of a girl with fair hair 
and grey eyes like his own, only far more gentle, 
with a baby in herarms. The baby was himself. 
Over the photograph a funeral card was pinned 
against the wall, stating that Rosamond 
Graham died September 16, 186—, and was 
buried in Markham churchyard ; and across the 
top of the frame a crumpled, withered kid 
gleve had been laid, by the same hands which 
had hung the photograph and card in their 
places. 

‘* 1 should have been a different sort of fellow 
if she had lived,” his father would say now and 
then when his mood was at its gentlest; and 
it was the thought of that desolate, comfortless 
life, with its abilities muddled away and its 
hopes strangled in the clutches of a miserable 
vice, that thawed the son’s hard mood and 
brought the tears to his eyes. 

Oliver Graham was not one, however, with 
whom softness ever lasted long. The conscious- 
ness that there was much to be seen to, and 
many unpleasant discoveries to be made, was 
very present with him; and he was anxious to 
set to work. 
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His father had sent him to a good county 
grammar-school, whence he had gained an ex- 
hibition to Cambridge. His education had been 
finished a few months before my story begins, 
leaving him without a decided bent for any 
particular profession, but with a strong though 
silent determination to get on in life and do well 


THE BABY WAS HIMSELF, 


in some line or other. A solicitor’s office had 
seemed to be, on the whole, the most promising 
opening; but, as soon as it became evident that 
he had a definite plan in view, his father stepped 
in and insisted that he should come to live at 
home and manage the estate. 

This was dead against Oliver’s tastes and 
ambitions ; but as the Squire made it plain to 
his son that, if he went his own way, he need look 
for no supplies from himself, there was no 
choice but to submit, at least for the time being. 
The only bargain Oliver succeeded in making 
was that he should be sent for a year to learn 
practical farming on the best modern methods ; 
and this request was reluctantly agreed to, 
with much grumbling on the Squire’s part, who 
brought forward every objection save the actual 
one, concerning which he was silent. 

His son was busy turning his shrewd mother- 
wit and strong powers of memory and observa- 
tion to the best account he could, on a model 
estate in the west of England, when that 
telegram had fetched him home. 


Squire Graham, though such an impulsive 
man, had maintained a reserve and secretive- 
ness about his money affairs which baffled even 
his son. Oliver’s school and college bills had 
always been paid without demur, and a mode- 
rate allowance made him, which he had never 
exceeded. But though, from various sources, 
the impression had come to him that his father’s 
affairs were not very smooth and prosperous, 
he had no knowledge of the actual facts of the 
case. The reason why the Squire wished his 
son to live at home and grudged that moderate 
outlay upon training which—on the very face of 
it—was a piece of reasonable and judicious 
expenditure, was so simple a one as to be 
overlooked by that son’s rather far-reaching 
shrewdness. 

The solicitor from Markham was to come 
next morning. Oliver scrutinised the outsides 
of various drawers and cupboards which the 
room contained, and wondered which of them 
held his father’s will, and what revelations con- 
cerning the family affairs might be in store for 
him. 

He had strolled up toa tall bureau which 
stood beside the fireplace, had pulled open one 
of its drawers, and was looking in blank dismay 
at the confused mass of papers with which it 
was crammed, when the door flew open and 
Maidie entered. Her sleeves were turned up to 
the elbows and her round white arms covered 
with flour. Her cheeks were flushed with the 
fire and her eyes were bright. 

**T'll tell you what, Noll,” she began; but 
then stopped short, in the middle of the room, 
with a flash of anger and suspicion in her face. 
‘*What are you poking into Father’s papers 
for? You’ve no business to do it without me,” 
she cried, in her high, staccato voice. 

Oliver paused a moment; then shut the 
drawer and returned to the fire. Maidie wasa 
jealous, silly goose, and he was very angry 
with her, but there was to be no more quarrel- 
ling on his part while his father lay dead in the 
house. 

‘When Lockwood comes to-morrow he will 
turn everything out,” he remarked, in his 
cool, measured voice. ‘‘ No need for you to 
excite yourself, Maidie. What did you want to 
say to me that you have rushed away in such 
a mess?” 

Maidie, with a quick movement, put her arms 
behind her. She cared about her personal ap- 
pearance, even before her brother. ‘‘ I'll tell 
you what, Noll,” she began again ; ‘‘ I’d almost 
forgotten! Of course we must put Daddy’s 
death in the London papers, and in the ‘ York- 
shire Post.’ You must write it out, and we 
can still catch the post if we send little Sam off 
at once and tell him to run. Look sharp and 
write the letters as quick as you can.” 

**T don’t see that there’s any good in our 
putting it in the papers,” objected Oliver. ‘‘ It 
costs a lot of money, I believe ; and though I 
don’t know anything yet, Maidie, I’ve a great 
idea that Father has been getting into difficul- 
ties, and that we shan’t find there’s a penny to 
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spare. Where’s the use of it? Father has 
lived like a hermit ever since I can remember, 
and who in the world besides ourselves will 
know or care that he is gone ?” 

Maidie pouted, and the tears rushed into her 
eyes. ‘‘ That's just like your niggardly ways,” 
she cried angrily. ‘‘ You’ll grudge poor Daddy 
a proper funeral next, I suppose! He was a 
gentleman, if he didn’t go about much, and all 
gentlemen’s deaths are put in the ‘Times’— 
you know they are. I think you might show at 
least common respect for his memory. I’ve 
got his purse and would pay for it out of his 
money, only I don’t know how to set about it.” 

Oliver shrugged his shoulders and kept his 
temper in a way that was most irritating. 
‘‘Very well, then—have it as you please,” he 
rejoined. ‘‘I consider it sheer waste of money, 
but I suppose it’s no use telling you so. Here, 
give me the pen.” 

Oliver seated himself at the table, laid a sheet 
of paper squarely before him, and critically in- 
spected the pen which Maidie produced. He 
was careful and deliberate in all his ways—a 
marked contrast to his slap-dash sister. She 
stood beside him, all impatience, her lips 
quivering and her slender hands clasping and 
unclasping themselves behind her back. 

‘On the 25th October, 188—, Bartholomew 
Martin Graham, of the Wyke, Ripon, York- 
shire,” wrote Oliver, in his neat, formal hand- 
writing. ‘* Aged—how old was he, Maidie ?” 
The writer paused, with knitted brow. 

‘*Oh — about fifty,” answered his sister 
vaguely. 

*** About fifty’! That’s just like your ac- 
curacy, Maidie! We can’t put ‘about fifty’ 
in the newspapers,” returned Oliver im- 
patiently. ‘‘ And besides, he was ever so much 
more than that. How absurd people will think 
it that we should neither of us know.” 

Maidie suggested looking in the family Bible, 
for which a search had to be made; but an 
inspection proved that no date of birth stood 
beside their father’s name on the crumpled 
yellow page whereon so many Grahams were 
recorded. Old Sally, when consulted, could 
only say that she knew ‘“‘ the master were a 
matter o’ several year younger than hersen,” 
which hardly conveyed the necessary informa- 
tion. Oliver wished to wait and examine the 
church register at Cheesethorpe, but Maidie 
was imperious that the notices must go that 
evening. 

Finally, ‘‘ after a short illness ” was inserted, 
and the statement of age left out, and little 
Sam was sent clattering off, at the top of his 
speed, down the steep stony road to the 
village, to carry the letters, with a halfpenny 
promised him by his young mistress if he 
reached Cheesethorpe before the post-cart 
left it. 

Oliver’s last word on the subject was a re- 
petition of his conviction that the thing was 
mere show and a useless piece of extravagance, 
whereat Maidie tossed her head and rejoined 
once more, ‘‘ Dear Daddy was a gentleman, and 


so, of course, it had to be done.” The notice was 
seen, however, by one person, at any rate, who 
had cared for the late Squire, and the sight of 
it was destined to have an important effect in 
determining the after-lives of Oliver and 
Marjory Graham. 


CHAPTER II.—SYMPATHY. 


HERE were very few mourners to attend 
Squire Graham’s funeral. The solicitor 
was there, and the doctor, but they had 

driven out from Markham in the latter’s gig, 
and were standing in the porch of the village 
church, with faces pulled hastily down from 
the grin of country-town gossip to the lengthi- 
ness suited to such an occasion, when the funeral 
procession approached. 

Procession is, indeed, too ornate a word to 
apply to the very small ‘‘ following” which 
attended Bartholomew Graham to the grave. 
The bailiff and three labourers off the estate 
carried the coffin along the steep, rough lane 
which led down from the uplands on which the 
Wyke was perched; and the only mourners © 
who followed it were the late Squire’s son and 
daughter, and the bent figure of old Sally 
hobbling along behind them. 

It was a stormy October day, and the wind 
had kept blowing up the pall on the coffin and 
half blinding the bearers in its folds. Once it 
had seized the wreath of frost-touched bramble 
leaves, lingering white Japanese anemones, 
and paling Michaelmas daisies which Maidie’s 
fingers had woven, and flung it off the coffin 
face downwards in the mud—an accident 
which caused Maidie’s tears to break forth pas- 
sionately. A storm of rain swept over from the 
moors as the little group stood round the grave, 
and made the old Vicar pull up his stole higher 
about his neck and tug his cloth skull-cap down 
farther over his ears. The rows of young 
slender yew-trees skirting the path swayed and 
bent under the rainy gust, and the wind 
shrieked round the corners of the cottages 
flanking the churchyard, and rattled the venti- 
lators in the roof of the little church under 
whose shadow they were standing. 

A sense of the dreariness of it all, of the 
feebleness and futility of human life, which 
struggles for so short a time against wind and 
weather, bad seasons and failing crops, and 
then is cut down by some cold blast or summer 
sun, and is laid away in the damp, chill bosom 
of the earth from which it had wrung its scanty 
livelihood, swept over Oliver Graham and made 
him shiver. ‘‘ Man that is born of a woman 
hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery. He cometh up and is cut down like 
a flower ; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and 
never continueth in one stay,” read the old 
parson in his rich, musical voice ; and Oliver’s 
whole being said Amen to it. 

The Vicar had been one of his father’s few 
friends and visitors. Often and often had Oliver 
heard that mellow Irish voice cracking jokes and 
telling stories in the parlour up at the Wyke, as 
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the two men sat by the fireside with their pipes. 
It felt strange and incongruous to hear that 
same voice proclaiming these mournful sen- 
tences, and pronouncing the destiny of all things 
human over the lifeless ashes of him who had 
so lately been his companion in very ordinary 
enjoyments. ‘‘ So soon passeth it away, and we 
are gone.” The living meaning of those words 
and the intensity of their pathos swept over the 
young man as he stood by the open grave, and 
awoke a response within himself which he did 
not know was there to be made. 

Oliver Graham was not used to feelings like 
these. His nature was not a quick or impulsive 
one, and from living so long on the defensive 
and seeing continually before him a character 
whose shiftless ways and self-indulgent habits 
he intensely disapproved of, he had learnt, half 
unconsciously, to clothe himself in a sort of 
armour of indifference, and to pursue his own 
ends without seeming to do so. His native 
shrewdness, inherited probably from his 
mother’s family, who were hard-headed, thriv- 
ing Yorkshire mill-owners, made him keen to 
see the ineptitude of a life without a purpose, 
and contemptuous of wayward impulses, even 
in the direction of right. Life as a voyage 
en sigsag was not a comprehensible thing to 
Oliver Graham. He thought everybody ought 
to have a definite aim before him, and to steer 
towards it through rough water and smooth. 

In the region of-his affections, too, the young 
man had hitherto fared badly. There was little 
love and less sympathy between him and his 
father, and though he was very fond of his 
sister Marjory, and considerably proud of her 
beauty, he and she were continually quarrelling, 
and had few tastes and interests in common. 
It was only in the region of the old childish tastes 
and pursuits—those which are earliest formed in 
us and oftentimes seem to last the longest—that 
they had sympathy with or understanding of each 
other. They loved riding the rough moorland 
ponies together, and fishing in the trout stream 
in the Wyke, and hunting for mushrooms over 
the dewy fields at dawn on summer mornings ; 
but in the deeper interests of life their aims and 
tastes lay wide asunder. Oliver sniffed at 
Maidie’s amusements and called them low; and 
Maidie made fitful attempts to win Oliver’s con- 
fidence about his private aims and interests, and 
when she did find out anything about them, 
stormed at them as scrubby, mean, and dull. 
Deep down in his consciousness, and scarcely 
acknowledged even to himself, Oliver kept a 
tender, fervent cherishing of his dead mother’s 
memory; but otherwise, it seemed to himself, 
he did not love anyone very much; and when 
his schoolfellows at Sedbergh School talked of 
their ‘‘ people at home,” and showed how greatly 
they looked forward to the holidays, he smiled 
to himself in a contemptuous way—yet wonder- 
ing, rather wistfully, what it felt like to have a 
lot of people who cared about you, eager to 
welcome you back. Probably, though, such 
people were a great nuisance, and hindered a 
fellow from working and from doing a number 


of things he wanted to do. The world wasn’t 
such a bad place, on the whole, for a man who 
meant to make his way in it. Brains and hard 
work did tell still, 2nd there were prizes to be 
won and success to be achieved for those who 
had the grit and the perseverance to push 
steadily onwards. So Oliver shrugged his 
shoulders and went his way, and fancied him- 
self a good deal more callous than he was. 

His philosophy had, however, been roughly 
shaken during the last few days, and he felt 
very miserable as he stood in the rain by his 
father’s grave; though his depression came 
less from sorrow than from a numb, sicken- 
ing feeling of the vanity of all things, He 
looked at Maidie, who was sobbing unre- 
strainedly beside him, with her face buried in 
her handkerchief ; at old Sally, who, with the 
tears running unheeded down her cheeks, kept 
her eyes fixed on the clergyman, and was follow- 
ing the service with rapt attention. He felt 
angry with them both. What was the good of 
crying and sobbing, when life was such a poor, 
feeble thing, hardly worth living, and certainly 
not worth regretting when over? Then his 
attention passed on to another figure, which it 
took note of with a thrill of surprise. A man, who 
had taken his place among the shadows at the 
dark west end of the church before the service 
began, had followed the other mourners at a 
little distance--coming over the grass with shy, 
reverent steps—and was now standing among 
them, though alone on the farther side of the 
grave. The rain was playing on his upturned 
face and the wind tossing the wavs of thick 
reddish-brown hair which shaded his forehead 
into yet wilder confusion. His bright grey 
eyes were fixed on some point far away—was it 
on the blue distant line of the moors or on the 
sky above them ?—and the expression of his 
face was strangely uplifted and rapt ; although, 
now and then, his strong lips quivered, and his 
look, for a passing moment, was almost one of 
agony. 

‘*How queer John Hepburn looks! And 
what call had he to come here? I never asked 
him,” was Oliver Graham’s thought, when his 
first movement of surprise was over. 

It was plain that Maidie, in spite of her 
abandonment of grief, had also perceived the 
uninvited guest, for when the service was 
finished and the old Vicar had gone striding 
away into the church again, she turned, with a 
quick movement, in the stranger’s direction, 
holding out both her hands to him across the 
grave. 

**Oh, John, dear John,” she cried, “‘it was 
good of you to come. I know you were fond 
of my darling Daddy.” 

The man thus addressed had just risen from 
his knees beside the open grave. The rest of 
the group had thought that soaking autumnal 
ground unfit to kneel upon, and Oliver by a 
gesture had forbidden his sister to do so; but 
there had apparently been no sort of question 
about it with John Hepburn. He had dropped 
on his knees for the closing prayers, and bent 
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his head over his clasped hands as simply as if 
he had been alone by his own bedside. 

He seemed still barely conscious of his sur- 
roundings when the girl’s voice broke on his 
ear. At the sound of her words his face 
flushed crimson, and a light of wonder and joy 
shone in his eyes. Plainly, to be spoken to in that 
manner, by that person, was not only a delight 
but an intense surprise. A few strides brought 
him to where she wag standing, and he took the 
slim handsinhis own. Such great brown hands 
they were that grasped Maidie’s, with horny 
palms roughened with hard work ; yet there was 
a gentle strength about them and a sort of 
reverence in their clasp that made the very 
touch of them comforting to the desolate girl, 
craving for sympathy and help. She clung to 
those hands, sobbing out incoherent thanks to 
their owner for his presence. 

‘**T could not choose but come,” was all John 
Hepburn said, in a low hoarse voice ; but the 
man’s whole look and attitude were one fervent 
response to the girl’s appeal. 

Oliver, over his sister’s shoulder, could see 
Mr. Lockwood first turning his shrewd little 
beady eye observantly in their direction and 
then cocking it, with a keen glance and an 
inquiring lift of the eyebrow, in the doctor’s ; 
to which glance that worthy responded with an 
encouraging smile, though a somewhat puzzled 
expression. It was evident what meaning 
these worthies found in the little scene; and 
their gestures gave form and substance to an 
idea which had long been lurking in Oliver’s 
mind. 

John Hepburn was his old _ schoolfellow, 
true enough, and in all senses of the word a 
well-educated man, but he was a mere working 
farmer, of the yeoman class, with connections 
all in the humbler walks of life. The thing 
itself was not to be thought of for a moment ; 
and, apart from that, what bad taste it was of 
Maidie’s to make an exhibition of herself in 
this way, and at such a time and place! Other 
women at funerals always let down their 
veils, he was sure, and walked away silently 
under that decent screen. It was just like 
Maidie to lose all sense of the fitness of 
things in a moment of intense feeling ! 

So Oliver’s pale face reddened, and he bit 
his lips. He touched his sister on the arm. 
‘*Come, Marjory, it is over. We must be 
going home.” It was with difficulty that he 
restrained himself from speaking sharply and 
from letting the grasp on his sister’s arm fall 
more heavily than was needful. Even as it 
was, Maidie’s sensitive ear detected the rebuke 
in his voice, and her passionate heart resented 
it. 

‘* Please come with me, John,” she said in a 
low voice. ‘‘ I want you to come.” 

Oliver, still more displeased, called sharply 
to old Sally, who was peering down into 
the grave, as if anxious lest her master’s 
body should not be resting as comfortably as 
her hands would have laid it. She paused to 
wipe her eyes again and take a last wistful 


look ; and then meekly followed the trio who 
were leaving the churchyard. 

The road up to the Wyke had never seemed 
steeper or longer than it did on that melancholy 
afternoon. Oliver and his sister walked 
silently along, and Hepburn accompanied them, 
though in a hesitating way, and leaving the 
width of the road between himself and his 
companions. No powers would have kept 
him from going with them after Maidie’s 
request; yet he felt that his presence was 
distasteful to her brother, and this conscious- 
ness made him yet more shy and constrained 
than usual. 

Presently Oliver, finding that Maidie first 
ignored and then rejected with a proud gesture 
his repeated offers of his arm, dropped 
behind and devoted himself to helping old 
Sally’s weary steps over the stony road. Hep- 
burn, no longer having that black-coated form 
between himself and Maidie, ventured to cross 
the road and walk silently beside her. He 
longed to make her take his arm, for she was 
evidently very tired, and to say some word of 
sympathy, for it was plain that she was utterly 
dejected and miserable ; but under the circum- 
stances he dared do neither, though fairly 
aching with the desire to comfort her. Maidie 
looked at him once or twice out of her great 
black eyes, with a dumb look of childish misery 
that tore his heart ; but she said nothing. 

A magnificent sunset, gleaming out upon the 
loose, drifting masses of cloud, and tinting 
their rounded sides with coppery gold, shone 
in their faces all the way, and made a strange 
contrast with the grey gloom under which they 
had descended the hill. The beechwood up at 
the Wyke rose black against it; and between 
the dripping hedges glimpses of the moors 
revealed themselves, lying in long sweeping 
purple-brown folds under the gorgeous sky. 
Hepburn saw the tears on Marjory’s cheeks 
sparkling in its light. 

The rickety white gate which marked the 
entrance of the home-fields of the Wyke came 
in sight at last, and beside it the stile whence a 
footpath meandered through the fields in the 
direction of Pether Grange, John Hepburn’s 
home. 

Hepburn held the gate open for Maidie to 
pass through, and then paused, with an 
irresolute air and a wistful look in Oliver's 
direction. The latter had hurried old Sally on, 
and was not far in the rear. 

**Won’t you come in home with us, John ?” 
asked Maidie, turning to look over her shoulder. 

‘* Marjory, you forget—there is business that 
we must do,” called out Oliver, in what was 
perhaps meant for an aside, but was equally 
audible to all present. 

** Oh, I can’t come in, Graham—at least, I 
mean I must be getting home,” exclaimed 
John Hepburn incoherently, reddening all over. 
**Good-night, Miss Graham. If there’s any- 
thing I can do tohelp, I—I hope you’ll ask me.” 

Hepburn was over the stile in a moment, and 
his tall figure might be seen hastening away 
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along the footpath as if urgent business were 
hurrying him forward; but, once out of sight 
from the Wyke fields, his pace slackened and 
he moved heavily along, with his eyes on the 
ground and his head sunk on his breast. Lines 
of thought and even of suffering—which sat 
strangely on his still young face, with its clean, 
wholesome look telling of a simple outdoor 
life—showed themselves on his forehead and 
round his mouth, and his clear eyes grew 
troubled and full of sadness and unrest. ‘“‘ ‘If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ,’” he 
muttered, half aloud, ‘‘ ‘ we are of all men most 
miserable.’ Oh, God, what I would give for 


SHE KNOWS WHY HE WENT TO THE FUNERAL. 


one moment’s certainty! Poor child, how 
despairing she looked! And if there had been 
the chance of speaking, what could I have said 
to her of definite faith or comfort? But I 
think she felt, at least, how sorry I was, how 
I longed . 

Hepburn was so deeply absorbed in his 
thoughts as not to notice that he had reached 
home and was crossing his own farmyard. 
He did not hear footsteps following him, and 
turned with a start and an unwontedly angry 
look when his sleeve was roughly plucked by 
an ungentle hand. 

‘‘There ye go, Jack, in a brown study, as 
usual! And where hev you been, in your black 


suit that I had laid away so careful so as 
the moth shouldn’t get to it?” The speaker 
was a tall, elderly woman, gaunt and reddish- 
haired. It was easy to see, by the likeness 
between them, that she was John Hepburn’s 
mother ; only her face bore a fretful, peevish 
look, very different to his grave sweetness 
of expression. She wore a shabby widow’s 
dress, and had a lilac sunbonnet perched at a 
curious angle on the top of her cap. Her 
apron was full of corn, and a stream of cocks 
and hens ran clucking behind her. 

‘*Where have I been, Mother? Why, to 
Squire Graham’s funeral. Had not you 


“IT WAS ALL TO LOOK AT THAT GIRL” 


Hepburn had 
mastered his irritability, and spoke with a 
restrained gentleness, like one much on his 
guard. 

‘*I don’t see what call you had to go to 


heard it was to be to-day?” 


Graham’s funeral! We owed him no kindness. 
He’s always been a bad neighbour to us,” 
grumbled the old woman. 

Hepburn made no reply. 

‘7 know what you went for,” pursued his 
mother sharply. ‘It was all to look at that 
girl, Maidie Graham. Your head’s full of 
nought else but her, Jack. She’s bewitched you 
with those bold black eyes of hers, as I'll be 
bound she’ll bewitch many another before she’s 
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played out her part. Jack, Jack, I wish you'd 
take my advice and put her clean out of your 
head. She’s a creature full of whimsies, and 
thinking of nothing but getting as much 
pleasure and flattery as ever she can swallow. 
She'll bring you nought but sorrow and 
trouble. JZ know the sort! You might as well 
tie your heart to a jack-o’-lantern and let it 
lead you a dance! Do you take your mother’s 
advice, Jack, and give up thinking about that 
girl. You'll be glad enough some day to have 
done so—ay, that you will.” 


John had thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and stood patiently listening while this torrent 
of words was poured upon him. At the 
end he looked up a minute, with his grave 
smile, and said, ‘‘ It is too late, I am afraid, 
Mother. There are some things you can’t give 
up without giving up your life itself. I don’t 
think, though, you need worry yourself, for | 
have no grounds for supposing that Miss 
Graham thinks of me beyond common friend- 
liness. But let me go; I must look after the 
cows before it gets quite dark.” 





ACROSS PERSIA ON A BICYCLE 


THE MAIN ROAD BETWEEN SHIRAZ AND BUSHIRE. 


F you look at the north-west corner of a map 
of Persia, you may, or you may not, find a 
spot marked Julfa, lying on the Armenian 


side of the stream Araxes. That is the place 
where, with two friends, I commenced a bicycle 
ride through the Land of the Lion and the 
Sun. If you are good at tracing routes on 
maps, it will not be long before the eye drops on 
Tabriz, and on the right will be seen Kazvin. 
Let your fingers slide in a line almost down the 
map, and you will find Teheran, Kurn, Ispahan, 
and Shiraz, and then, with a twist to the left, 
Bushire will be discovered on the coast. It 
was at Bushire we finished our cycling in the 
realm of the Shah, covering a distance of nearly 
fifteen hundred miles. 

It was a curious experience. There are no 
Battersea Parks, or Regent’s Parks, or Hyde 


From a Photograph 


Parks, in Persia. There is no Ripley Road. I 
am telling the truth when I say that not from 
one corner of the country to the other did I 
see the legend ‘‘Good Accommodation for 
Cyclist” stuck in any cottage window. 

Strange as it may appear, no cycle sports have 
ever been held in Persia. This may be because 
there are no cycles. I am glad of this, for 
the eyes of the sons of Iran would be opened, 
and then they would declare the cyclists to be 
frauds. At present they believe any distance 
can be covered in no time. At Teheran I told 
a man I had come from Julfa, only some five 
hundred miles off. ‘‘ What, sahib, to-day?” 
he asked, with the faintest astonishment. 

Another man was peering curiously at my 
machine. The pneumatic tyres were a mystery. 
He pressed his sallow thumb on the rubber, 
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and then blandly asked, ‘‘ Sahib, is this like the 
heel of a man’s foot? Does it get harder the 
more it is used?” I wished it did. 

One day I was talking to the governor of a 
village. It was blisteringly hot, and I casually 
remarked it was cold in London at that time of 
the year. ‘‘ But it is very hot in Bombay, isn’t 
it?” ‘* Yes, but Bombay isn’t London,” I 
answered. Surprise spread over his features, 
and then he questioned, ‘‘ But are not both 
Bombay and London in Frankistan?” It re- 
quired a disquisition on the British Empire 
before he understood the difference, and the 
connection, between India and England. 
Which shows that knowledge of geography in 
the dominion of the King of Kings is hazy. 

Our first day in Persia was characteristic. 
We had crossed the Araxes from Armenia, 
and we started off all right over a bumpy, 
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faint track, when two horsemen sprang from 
nowhere. ‘‘ Brigands!” we whispered, feeling 
for our revolvers, and noticing the flash of the 
foes’ pistols in the moonlight. We parleyed at 
a distance. They seemed more frightened than 
we were. 

We went searching for one village and found 
another. It was not much of a place, as far as 
villages go. But we were very cold, and very 
hungry, and very tired, and very wet. So we 
aroused the place, and made them find us a 
room. And while we were being gazed at like 
wild beasts, we dangled our frozen legs over a 
twig fire and thawed them. One man made us 
tea in a dirty pan, and another fried us sandy 
rice in a fat-swimming dish, much dirtier. Then 
we had to bustle the whole crowd out, and lie 
down to sleep the sleep of the wandering 
cyclist, always keeping the six-shooters within 
reach. 

Poets have much to answer 





for. I think I got my idea of 
Persia from ‘‘Lallah Rookh.” 
I anticipated a gorgeous land— 
one big garden, where there were 
perfume-laden orange-groves and 
brilliant rose-bowers, delicious 
retreats, and unlimited sherbet ; 
where one would see the “‘ fierce 
warriors of the turquoise hills,” 
and sip the ‘‘red weepings of 
the Shiraz vine” ; where every 
woman was beautiful, every house 


a palace, every brook a rippling 
delight. 

And what did I see ? 
I found to be nearly all desert. 
The people were dirty and foul, 
and the women more repulsive 


Persia 


than the men. Everything was 
in decay. The half of every 
town was in ruins. The famous 
gardens were bedraggled and 
unkempt, the famous fountains 
stunk abomimably, the famous 





GETTING MILK FROM THE NOMADS. 


bone-shaking mule-track, and went hard for 
a black gorge that gaped in the centre of 
high red cliffs. When we reached the gorge 
the path took a fancy to occasionally dabble in 
a stream. As the stream was deep, boulders 
slippery, and our necks precious, we thought 
it best to walk. Now and then we carried the 
bicycles a mile or two. Each bicycle, with 
baggage, weighed seventy pounds. Of course 
we were wet up to the thighs. But we soon 
got used to that. Night closed in, and the 
moon was good enough to oblige. 

There had been a fearful robbery in this 
Duradees Pass a few weeks before; the mail 
had been attacked, and bars of gold and bags 
of money for the Persian bank had been pur- 
loined. We wondered whether the robbers 
would deem it worth while attacking us. And 
we had hardly escaped from the dark dell, and 
were cautiously and silently wheeling over a 


alabaster baths were of slabs— 
and cracked slabs—of Yezd 
stone. The idea at home is that all that 
is Oriental must be picturesque and quaint, 
romantic and dreamily poetic. And travellers 
try to deceive themselves it is so, and take a 
pride in deceiving their friends and making 
them jealous by drawing imaginative pictures 
of the East. The East is no more a fairy 
wonderland than London is a paradise. 
We created the wildest excitement. There 
is no Persian equivalent for ‘‘ bicycle,” and so 
it is called a ‘‘foot carriage,” or an “iron 
horse,” and when people were frightened and 
rude they said it was a “‘ flying devil.” A horse 
that did not eat corn was a marvel, and the joke 
of bringing a handful of chaff and offering it to 
a bicycle was worn to threads before we half 
finished our ride. 
There were no roads, but nearly always well- 
defined camel-tracks. Where the ground was 
hard and gritty we spun along easily at twelve 
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miles an hour, but when, by way of a change, 
there was swamp, or a rock-strewn pass, then 
—well, then we did not travel so fast. 

We generally reached a village towards 
sundown. The housetops—the chief places 
of recreation—would be crowded. A great 
shout went up when 


of ourselves—we would turn to the doorway, 
and, following the Hibernian advice of ‘*‘ When 
you see a head, hit it,” let loose with our fists 
with all the energy we possessed. 

When the doors were barricaded, we would 
look round. The room was grimed with smoke, 





we were seen, and 
our arrival called out 
all the people more 
quickly than ever did 
the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin call out 
rats. The inhabitants 
would make a swoop 
towardsus, laughing, 
screeching, yelling, 
waving their arms, 
bawling questions. 
We would dismount 
and ask for the cha- 
par-khanna (the post- 
house), where horses 
could be found for 
journeying and there 








was generally a bare 

hut reserved for 

travellers. On the way there was often a demand 
that we should ride. We would point out that we 
could not rideoverrough ground. ‘‘ Ride! ride!” 
the people cried. They pushed and squeezed. 
Advancing in the middle of two hundred folks 
was not easy. It was difficult to be patient. 





ENTERING A VILLAGE. 


and smothered in dust. First of all, we ordered 
a wood fire, for the nights in Persia are cold. 
There was always trouble in finding wood ; 
when ablaze, the smoke nearly suffocated us. 
We told the postmaster to bring rugs. 


**Rugs!” he would exclaim; ‘‘ there isn’t 





A MIDDAY MEAL. 


On one occasion a stone was thrown, then 
another. The crowd opened out to give facility 
for the stoning. We dashed inside the chapar- 
khanna. <A dash was made to follow. But 
when once our machines were safe—and we 
were always more careful of our machines than 


such a thing in the village.” ‘Go and fetch 
rugs,” we would reply; ‘‘and look here, make 
your boy prepare tea at once; and in an hour 
and a half you must boil us a lot of rice, and 
fetch us in a dozen pomegranates.” 

In vain he protested that it was impossible. 
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‘‘Go!” we roared, and, seizing him, we gave 
him a push on his way. 

He brought the things. 

It was absolutely necessary to be determined 
and bullying. At first we tried gentleness and 
persuasion. The result was we starved. A 
Persian respects you if he fears you. 

We never secured much variety in food. 
Possessing the average Britisher’s fondness for 
meat, we generally asked for mutton. But to 
secure mutton in Persia one must usually buy 
the sheep alive, and the killing, skinning, dress- 
ing, and cooking occupies too much time 
when three men are irritable with hunger. 

We rarely paid more than sevenpence for a 
leg of mutton. One of us prepared a nice 
ember fire, while another hacked the joint into 
one-ounce morsels. These were threaded on 
a wire, and then, twisted and twirled over the 
red ashes, were cooked. This method of 
preparing mutton was a favourite one with 
us. 

Often we had fowls, paying fivepence apiece 
for them. Indeed, to be strictly accurate, we 
nearly always had fowls, because they were 
easily obtainable, whereas mutton seldom was, 
and we did not care to embark on the whole- 
sale extravagance of buying a live sheep, for 
which we would have to pay half-a-crown. 

The Persians are not bigoted Mohammedans, 
and frequently we had food in native houses. 
Removing our shoes, we squatted on the floor, 
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on the forepart of the fingers, raised to the 
mouth, and finally shot in with the thumb. 
After you have had a lot of rice, green, shiny 
stews are placed before you, and you dive in 
your fingers and pull to your plate what you 
want. A bowl of sherbet stands by, and you 
all drink from the same spoon. It is quite the 
proper thing for the host to pick something 
from your plate, which is an indication there is 
no poison. Indeed, at the house of one Persian 
gentleman, he always took something from my 
plate before I commenced eating myself. The 
greatest mark of honour is when the host 
discovers a tit-bit on his own plate, and, hold- 
ing it between his finger and thumb, pops it 
into your mouth. 

There were some singular experiences on the 
road. At Tabriz we were pursued by a howling 
mob right through the bazaars. We saw a 
couple of policemen, or guards, or soldiers, or 
ruffans, and requested them to show us the 
way. ‘*‘How much will you give us?” was 
the first thing they asked. And there we had 
to stand, bargaining what was the price of their 
civility. Perhaps, after all, there was nothing 
strange in this. Every office in Persia goes to 
the highest bidder, and the town guards, like 
waiters in London restaurants, must pay for 
their situations. 

We rather expected trouble, leaving the 
town ; so we got a couple of mounted soldiers 
to see us safe beyond the gates. One rode on 

in front, bawling for a way 
to be cleared, slicing at 
people with his whip, and 
turning camels, donkeys, 
and their drivers up side 
streets. Four or five hun- 
dred people tumbled after 
us, making a fearful din. 
We took no notice. But 
our rear-guard would every 
now and then swing round 
his horse, charge where the 
throng was thickest, slash 
wildly at anybody and every- 
body, and allow us to slip 
ahead. 


At one place the news 
of our journey preceded us, 
and when we approached 
the town about twenty of 
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LUNCH WITH A PERSIAN FAMILY. 


sitting tailor-fashion. A big tray piled with 
rice would be in the centre. Knives, forks, and 
spoons are not used by the Shah’s subjects, so 


everybody eats with his fingers. It is hard at 
first to eat rice without making a mess of your- 
self and the floor. But after a while you 
succeed in kneading a little ball. This is rested 


the wealthy Persians turned 
out on horseback. After 
the customary salaams, we 
rode in front, and the troop 
danced and careered about 
us—a demented escort. The 
lanes were packed with men, 
and the housetops crowded with women. A feast 
had been prepared, and there was much bowing 
and exchanging of compliments, drinking of tea, 
smoking of ka/ians, and general lionising. The 
governor of the town waited on us, and asked, 
on behalf of the inhabitants, who had never 
before seen a bicycle, that we should give an 
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exhibition. We said we would ride on an open 
space at noon next day. 

I well recollect the flutter of excitement I was 
always in when a travelling circus came to the 
little town of my school-days. I think the folks 
of that Persian town experienced something of 
the same sensation. Five hours before noon, 


rule, to wash as little as possible travelling 
across Persia. Certainly we never touched 
water in the morning, for in dry desert air 
our faces would have skinned totatters. Occa- 
sionally a little lukewarm water in the even- 
ing was agreeable. Of bedding there was 
none. Therefore for a week or ten days at a 
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A CUSTOMARY CROWD IN TEHERAN, 


crowds collected before the house where we 
were staying, and, as time went on, the gossip- 
ing gave way to yells of impatience. Casually 
I strolled on the roof to smoke a cigar, and the 
tumultuous shout that arose has only been 
equalled in my memory by the pandemonium- 
like roar on the declaration of the poll at an 
English parliamentary election. 

When we sallied out, half-a-dozen farashes, 
armed with long switches, cleared the way. 
Never was thereanywhere such confusion. There 
was a jamb of the populace in the narrow ways, 
followed by screaming, struggling, fighting. 
We felt nervous. But two soldiers kept near 
each of us. There were quite three thousand 
Persians about, and, as we rode in circles on 
our machines, made eights, and generally 
“‘showed off,” the delight of the folks was 
tremendous. 

The halt for a couple of days gave horsemen 
travelling south the opportunity of carrying 
the news of our coming. So our reception in 
every mud village and straggling hamlet was 
noisy. At first we enjoyed the novelty, but 
soon it became a nuisance. Then we would 
make a circle round a place. But the look-outs 
saw the trio, and there was a race between the 
villagers across the fields to intercept us, and 
we cycled for all we were worth t to give them 
the go-by. 


It was a bad habit, but we turned it into a 


time we slept in our clothes, only removing 
them to change, or to bathe our legs in 
some rivulet. Naturally our costumes got very 
tattered. For a pocket to be torn from a 
jacket is nothing. It was when knickerbockers 
were slit at the knee, and there were great 
rents in the hinder parts—when thread refused 
to bind, and canvas, fastened with tyre-repairing 
solution, refused to hold, and our bare toes 
peeped through—that we began to feel dis- 
reputable. At Teheran, where a kindly welcome 
was extended to us by the English residents, 
we walked circumspectly till slow-working 
tailors had provided new suits. It was neces- 
sary always to retire from the presence of 
ladies backwards. 

One could not go into the streets of Teheran 
without an enormous crowd gathering. Yet 
there was never anything but good humour. 
We had the pleasure of seeing the Shah, and 
being entertained at the palace, where all the 
dazzling royal jewels were unfolded for the 
sinister purpose of making us blind and filling 
us with envy. At Isfahan we had an inter- 
esting afternoon with the Zil-i-Sultan, who is 
the Shah’s brother. We rode about the 
palace grounds, and his Royal Highness, who 
is as round as a tub, was so shaky with 
mirth that he rolled about like an animated 
barrel. 

* Now ride down that path as hard as you 
can,” he said tome. I did. I wondered why 
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he was nearly having an apoplectic fit from 
laughing. Then I saw. Atthe end of the path 
was a sudden drop. Tight went the brake, and 
I jumped from the machine. The Zil was 
disappointed. A broken neck and a broken 
machine would have been so diverting. 

‘‘Ah, wonderful!” his Highness said ; 
‘“how suddenly you can stop the bicycle!” 

There was one thing that puzzled him. How 
was it that a bicycle kept on end when it was 
running, but when still toppled over? A 
machine was turned round so that the wheels 
were in the air. The fore-wheel was given a 
spin, and it ran for seven minutes. That also 
was curious. He could not comprehend the 


working of ball bearings. 
Neither could he understand the spirit which 
prompted us to cycle in foreign countries. 


tain called the Koli Kush, which meant ‘‘ the 
shoulder of death,” we were lost, and spent a 
dreadful night struggling through drifts, till we 
felt weary and faint. By the time we reached a 
village the next morning, we were in a tolerably 
famished state, for we had been exposed to a 
storm, nine thousand feet up a mountain side, 
and had had nothing to eat for twenty hours. 
Wolves often prowled round us, and once we 
met bears. One, a big, black, ferocious brute, 
looked like attacking, but he thought better of 
it, and scampered off to a wood. 

To be honest, one must not describe Persia 
as either beautiful, or romantic, or poetical. 
And yet, in saying this, I must make ex- 
ceptions. 

Shiraz, ‘‘the garden of love,” is an exqui- 
site spot, renowned for its rose-gardens, its 





























A SPIN IN TEHERAN. 


**When England is so beautiful a land, why 
do you want to leave it?” he kept asking. 
Adventure does not appeal to the Persians. 


Though there are no roads in Persia, and 
though there was many a mile of rough 
tramping, very often we got magnificent runs. 
The ground was hard, gritty, and sun-baked, 
just like a cinder track. Once we left a place 
with a prospect of slush and snow, and we 
expected to walk most of the way. Suddenly 
we came on to splendid ground, and what we 
reckoned would occupy three days we covered 
in six hours and a half. As it was winter, and 
we traversed very high hills, the cold and the 
snow troubled us. When we were on a moun- 


orangeries, its myrtle-groves. The scenery is 
charming, and all is fragrance and delight. 
Towards the south coast, after dropping from 
the great Persian tableland, there are palms 
and shady bowers; folks dress gaily and are 
merry ; and one did indeed feel that the scene 
was Eastern. There were to be seen the 
marvellous ruins of Persepolis, the great 
palaces built by Darius, the audience chamber 
of the mighty Xerxes, the noble hall of a hun- 
dred columns, the spot where Alexander the 
Great feasted. 

The shattered pillars were the gauntremnants 
of a mighty past, and a Londoner riding his 
bicycle over such historic ground was a 
marvel beyond imagination. 

JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
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SIXTY YEARS A PAINTER. 


From a photograph by 
Frederick Hollyer.] 


‘ty is recorded of the great monastic painters 
of Italy, before Art fell from its place of 

honour in the fifteenth century, and became 
a matter of amusement or of fashion, that their 
most beautiful pictures were conceived and 
wrought in an attitude of prayer. The naive 
literalism of such legends may raise a smile in 
an age of sternly practical, not to say ma- 
terialistic, methods of art training, but happily 
even our nineteenth century has yielded more 
than one artist who would with all gladness 


and humility accept that 
account of his work. And 
whatever position Mr. G. 
F. Watts may ultimately 
hold, as judged from the 
professional and technical 
standpoint, he will at least 
take rank among the few 
great religious painters 
that England has yet given 
to the world. 

**] paint ideas, not ob- 
jects,” Mr. Watts once said 
in answer to the charges 
of fancifulness and obscu- 
rity in some of his designs, 
and the statement, though 
not to be pressed too 
seriously as a key to all 
his work, may certainly 
help us to a sympathetic 
understanding of his occa- 
sional failures, as well as 
to a reverent appreciation 
of his unquestioned genius. 
** My intention,” he adds 
elsewhere, ‘‘has not been 
so much to paint pictures 
that will charm the eye, as 
to suggest great thoughts 
that will appeal to the im- 
agination and the heart, and 
kindle all that is noblest 
and best in humanity.” 

George Frederick Watts 
made his first appearance 
at the Royal Academy in 
1837, and his career as a 
painter may therefore be 
taken as commensurate 
with Her Majesty’s reign. 
No other modern English 
artist, of comparable fame, 
has made so lengthy a 
record, or covered so rich 
and so important an his- 


?. ?.I7<2, torical period. Born in 


1817, and like his younger 

colleague Sir E. Burne- 

Jones, of Welsh extraction, 
he brings an inheritance of Celtic poetry to a 
spirit almost Hebraic in its ethical and pro- 
phetic passion, and adds to these the Hellenic 
sense of natural beauty to which we owe all our 
still imperfect modes of zsthetic expression. 

A glance at the barren transitional decade 
into which the young painter came will show 
us how largely he had to depend upon his own 
self-culture and artistic experiment, and how 
little he owed to any renaissant influences at 
work around him. Blake had died in obscurity 
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in 1827, and neither he nor the better equipped 
and more Titanic (though not more original) 
genius of Turner had yet been discovered by 
the critics of Art. The pre-Raphaelite revival 
was yet in the future, the father of that move- 
ment, Ford Madox Brown, was a beginner 
like himself, and even his junior, though from 
him and from the pre-Raphaelites of the next 
two decades he could not fail, from time to 
time, to gain considerable stimulus and inspira- 
tion. But as yet there was no new ideal, no 
definite standard round which to rally, save in 
the individual conscience of those who, like 
Watts and Madox Brown, were secretly feeling 
their way towards a more sincere and worthy 
conception of their art. 

In 1842 Mr. Watts won a prize of £300 in 
a competition held by the Government for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. 
His cartoon for the proposed fresco represented 
‘*Caractacus led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome.” This success enabled him 
to go to Italy for several years, where he was 
introduced to the brilliant English circle led by 
Lord and Lady Holland, who soon became his 
patrons and intimate friends. In a similar 
competition held in 1846 his cartoon of ‘‘ Alfred 
repulsing the Danes” was bought by the 
Government for £500. He was then com- 
missioned to paint a fresco for one of the halls 
in the House of Lords, which was finished, 
after five years’ labour, in 1853, and he gener- 
ously offered a similar work as a gift to the 
great hall of Lincoln’s Inn. 

These frescoes and cartoons, though quite 
experimental in character, doubtless formed a 
valuable part of his training, and served to 
develop that breadth and majesty of design 
which is so characteristic of his pictures; and 
he now began to approach the great mytho- 
logical and allegorical subjects in which he has 
since acquired his fame. This was recognised 
by the bestowal of the degrees A.R.A. and 
R.A. in 1867. 

By that time the so-called pre-Raphaelite 
movement, led by Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
Madox Brown, and at first by Millais also, had 
almost revolutionised English Art, and sealed 
the death-warrant of the old, artificial, quasi- 
classic schools of painting. Though never 
directly associated with the famous brotherhood, 
Mr. Watts was the personal friend of its leaders, 
and his aims and methods bore obvious rela- 
tion to theirs. It would be idle to estimate 
how far his own style was affected by their 
productions, or in what way his original 
manner influenced theirs—in the case of Burne- 
Jones especially. It will suffice to raise a few 
points of comparison between the younger 
artists and the veteran who has survived them 
nearly all. 

Probably the most lastingly popular of Mr. 
Watts’s pictures are his ‘‘ Love and Life,” 
** Love and Death,” ‘‘ Sir Galahad,” ‘‘ Aspira- 
tions,” and ‘‘ The Happy Warrior.” The titles 
alone may satisfy us that here we have no painter 
of trivial drawing-room sentiment, but one who 
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has steadfastly concerned himself with subjects 
worthy of the most earnest thought and toil. 
He is before all else a religious symbolist, and 
of this aim his pictures themselves must be the 
justification. One eminent French critic, 
visiting them for the first time, writes: ‘| 
went upstairs firmly convinced that symbolic 
painting was a dead art. I came down again 
with an altogether different opinion. What 
had worked this sudden change of mind in so 
few moments? The sight of two pictures by 
Watts: ‘Love and Life’ and ‘Love and 
Death.’” 

The former of these is one of the simplest 
designs ever charged with such rich allegorical 
meaning. Not asingle extraneous detail is in- 
troduced to emphasise the lesson. The picture 
consists of two figures climbing a mountain 
peak. The landscape is misty and vague, and 
the interest depends entirely upon the two 
slender forms—the patient, sheltering Angel of 
Love, and the timid, yearning woman typifying 
Life —in whom are expressed all the tenderness, 
all the suggestive beauty of the painter’s idea. 
This is the very opposite of the method (for in- 
stance) of Holman Hunt, who delights to pile up 
his canvas with all possible emblematic details 
wherewith to elaborate and illustrate his theme. 
He impresses us by the strenuous reiteration of 
images; Watts by the no less strenuous re- 
pression of them. The one is an objective, the 
latter a subjective, painter, and it is both in- 
teresting and instructive to compare the works 
of these two artists, and see how both men, 
equally sincere of spirit, fulfil a similar purpose 
by opposite means. 

**Sir Galahad” shows us the hero of the 
beautiful legend which Tennyson has so worthily 
sung—the man ‘‘ whose strength is as the 
strength of ten because his heart is pure” ; who, 
setting innocence of heart and life before all 
other ideals of knighthood, is blessed at last 
with the vision of the Holy Grail.' In “‘ Aspira- 
tions” we have a simple and popular theme 
quite free from mysticism or obscurity of treat- 
ment. A fair-haired boy, with frank and resolute 
countenance, and clad in a suit of armour, 
stands looking thoughtfully, as it seems, into 
the strife before him. ‘‘In the dawn of life’s 
battle,” writes Mrs. Watts (one of the best 
interpreters of her husband’s work), ‘‘ he who 
is to be a standardbearer looks out across the 
plains. He sees into the great possibilities of 
human life, and the ardent spirit of youth is sub- 
dued by the burden of its responsibilities.” The 
bright young face, with its blue eyes and broad 
forehead, suggests innocence, trustfulness, and 
high resolve. The sequel is shown us in ‘‘ The 
Happy Warrior,” a picture fully worthy of its 
predecessor, and forming a beautiful pendant 
to it. The hero, grown older now, has fallen 
in the thick of the battle, and as he dies the 

1 We reproduce ‘‘Sir Galahad” as frontispiece by permission 
of Alexander Henderson, Esq.; and also, in separate form, 
‘* The Happy Warrior.” For permission to use the latter, and 
also for ‘‘ Aspirations,” we are indebted to Mr. Frederick 


Hollyer, as also for the Tennyson portrait on a later page, 
and the portrait of Mr. Watts himself. 
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vision of his ideal aprears to him, bending 
down to greet him with the promise of reward. 
The treatment of this idea is, of course, more 
imaginative and romantic than that of the 
earlier picture ; but none could mistake for any 
merely earthly passion the attitude of the dying 
warrior meeting the dream-angel’s eyes. In 
the painting of this mystic vision we have cer- 
tainly something of the crude literalism which 
we associate with the early stages of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement; but if we take that 
movement to mean specially the return to the 
child-spirit in the treatment of nature and 
religion—and that is perhaps the truest account 
of it that could be briefly given—we find Mr 
Watts but very partially representative of such 
atendency. There is in nearly all his work a 
mature austerity of mood, a sanity and large- 
ness of outlook, quite different from the archaic 
and laboured earnestness of the‘ Brotherhood ” 
circle. Only in one or two of his phases there 
lingers something of that child-like objective- 
ness of symbolism—especially in his weakness 
‘or ‘‘ bogeys.” ‘‘ Mammon” and ‘‘ The Mino- 
taur,” for example, intended respectively to 
represent greed and sensuality, are bogeys 
and nothing more; terrible and repellent in- 
deed, but too much like the ugly giants and 
monsters of a nursery picture-book to take rank 
as serious and spiritual art. Sometimes, too, 
the very mysteriousness of his themes has led 
the painter to attempt the impossible—to give 


bodily form to a pure abstraction, as in ‘“‘ The 
All-Pervading ” and ‘‘ The Dweller in the Inner- 


most.” It is one thing to take a beautiful 
human form or face, and so idealise it as to 
make it typify Conscience or an all-pervading 
Spirit ; but it is quite another thing to try and 
evolve out of one’s inner consciousness an 
imaginary being looming through obscurity and 
chaos and having no recognisable nature or 
personality. In passing these judgments, how- 
ever, we must not forget that Mr. Watts has 
purposely avoided all mere ‘‘cleverness” in 
painting, of which he has a deep and well- 
founded distrust, prefering to err on the side 
of obscurity than to sacrifice reverence for 
technical success. A discriminating criticism 
will be needed to determine where the painter 
has used natural forms with complete allegorical 
success, and where he has lost or been dis- 
tracted from the religious idea. 

But it will be generally agreed that Mr. 
Watts rises to his highest level in dealing with 
the solemn theme of Death. No modern painter 
has treated this subject with such dignity, such 
tenderness, such profoundly religious feeling 
and faith. Without lightening for a moment 
the mystery and the stern significance of the 
summons to another world, he loves above all 
to picture the Angel of Death in aspects of 
benignity and deliverance, as the messenger 
of peace to the sufferer, of recompense to the 
warrior, of new life to the active and young ; or, 
in his own words, ‘‘the kind nurse that puts 


the children to bed.” In ‘‘ Love and Death” 
we see young Love striving against the gaunt 
intruder, whose face is hidden from view, but 
in whose majesty of gesture there is an eloquent 
pity and wisdom and care. Nothing, again, 
could exceed the tender motherliness of ‘‘ Death 
Crowning Innocence,” or the grave beauty of 
‘** Sic Transit,” showing the covered bier, the 
scattered emblems of mortality, and over these 
the old German motto: ‘‘ What I saved I lost ; 
what I spent I had; what I gave Ihave.” We 
go away from such pictures awed and 
chastened, but never depressed. 

And to those who cannot follow the artist 
through all his imaginative symbolism in sub- 
ject-pictures, he yet remains, without s_rious 
rivalry, the greatest portrait-painter of our 
century. Even Millais, brilliant and sympa- 
thetic as he is, has nothing either of the in- 
tellectual grip or the poetic glamour which 
Watts attains in his portraits of Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Manning, Matthew Arnold, William 
Morris, Rossetti, Mill, Martineau, Joiachim, or 
George Meredith. Frederick Sandys, again, 
who has had an almost identical range of 
sitters, and whose great portraits are still un- 
known to the world, lacks something of that 
transfiguring touch by which the painter of 
‘* Love and Life” infuses, as it were, a look of 
immortality into an absolutely truthful presen- 
tation of a face. In other words, our artist 
strives as faithfully here as in his allegorical 
pictures to portray ‘‘ideas, not objects,” and 
to interpret as far as possible in the human 
likeness the very essence of the personality 
behind it. 

Space fails us to speak in detail of other 
noble designs, no less worthy of study and 
appreciation, such as ‘‘The Court of Death,” 
‘* Time, Death, and Judgment,” ‘‘ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity,” or the splendid group of pictures 
dealing with classic and medizval legends or 
histories. ‘‘Time, Death, and Judgment” is 
one of the finest instances of the painter’s use 
of allegorical figures to convey religious ideas. 
It is now to be seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
the nave, near the dome. The following texts 
from the Book of Ecclesiastes are inscribed on 
the picture: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might, for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest.” ‘‘ He that 
observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” Nor are 
his superb seascapes to be forgotten in even 
a brief survey of Mr. Watts’s work. But those 
who were privileged to see the exhaustive 
collection exhibited at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, last winter, and lent almost intact to 
Toynbee Hall in the spring, will fill up many 
gaps from memory, and welcome its re-appear- 
ance in the Tate Gallery, where it will constitute 
that munificent bequest by which Mr. Watts 
intends to give the best part of his life’s work 
to the nation. 

ESTHER WOOD. 
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IS THE BIRD A TOKEN MEANT FOR HIM? 


CHAPTER I, 


the sun was 


N a cloudless autumn sky 
dropping to the horizon ; and the moorland, 
brown and uncomely all day, was beginning 


to brighten into brief beauty. As the western 
glow deepened, an answering flush spread over 
the face of the upland. The withered heather 
showed unsuspected tints of red and gold; the 
pale yellow of the gorse grew to a rich orange ; 
the pools by the roadside shone and glittered. 
This dull patch on earth’s garment grew lively 
with colour ; its flat monotony took feature as 
the shadows lengthened ; and in the lucid air its 
oppressive immensity shrank into more com- 
fortable bounds. The hills of the mining 
country to the north advanced their faint green 
slopes, where flocks of little white cottages 
clustered round tall chimneys. Eastward, 
certain far-off clumps of yellowing elms, planted 
as screens before outlying farms, started into 


flaming prominence as the warm light caught 
their foliage ; and they, like the hills, grew 
nearer. And in the west, there was the good 
sun, floating over the edge of the moor, big 
and ruddy, dwarfing all distance. Only to the 
southward, where no landmarks were, the 
moor still stretched, dim and boundless, to the 
invisible sea. 

Across the moor from north to south ran a 
straight, interminable white road. By its side, 
at intervals of unrelenting regularity, marched 
the rigid telegraph-poles, guiding a cluster of 
electric nerves down into England’s heel. And 
southward along the road a young man was 
walking briskly, a bundle over his shoulder. 
A native meeting him would have set him down 
for a foreigner at once. Nothing in his 
carriage suggested the rolling gait of the 
fisherman, or the cramped weary hobble of 
the miner, or the slouch of the farm-hand, who 
drags each leg forward with an effort, as if 
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He stepped out 


extricating it from miry clods. 
ill-fitting 


alertly, with a spring. His new, 
clothes had a foreign cut. When now and 
again, without slackening his pace for a 
moment, he shifted his bundle and took off his 
hat to wipe his forehead, he exposed a head 
closely cropped in a style unknown to the 
English barber. In all his demeanour appeared 
a lively confidence, not altogether free from 
bounce. His disengaged arm swung freely— 
one might almost say with impetuous exagger- 
ation. His broad shoulders stooped forward 
a little, not as the student’s, but as the 
shoulders of the man who lives in the airy 
future. For the rest, he was tall, small in the 
head, bright-eyed, hatchet-faced but regular of 
feature, and as lean and muscular as a grey- 
hound. 

As he went, he talked and laughed inces- 
santly to himself ; and, save when some feature 
of the landscape momentarily arrested his 
attention, his thoughts ran far ahead of his feet 
to his journey’s end. 

**Seven year! They waan’t knaw me, not a 
man of ’em, nor a woman nuther. I belong to 
have a bit o’ fun. My life, what fun I'll have! 
I waan’t liv ’em knaw who I am, not at first. 
I'll spake ’em all by name, an’ I'll ask the news 
o’ the rest; an’ aw! to see them stickin’ their 
heeds together, an’ wonderin’, an’ p’rapsin’, an’ 
s’posin’! Good as a play, ’a ‘ll be. ‘What 


manner o’ chap may this be,’ they'll whisper, 
‘wi’ the ends of his mustashes like niddles ? 
A foreigner, sure,’ they'll say. 


* How should 
a foreigner belong to knaw all about we? A 
wisht thing, sure ’nough,’ they’ll say, an’ 
shake their heeds. Aw, what fun! My dear 
life, what fun !” 

He stood still and laughed till the tears ran. 

‘An’ when I liv ’em knaw, there’ll be some 
laffin’ an’ hand-shakin’, an’ back-slappin’, ’a 
b’lieve! An’ some ’ll be makin’ out they 
knawed me all the while; an’ ’twill be—‘ La, 
how thee’st grawed, Paul!’ an’—‘ Wheer’st 
been all this while?’ an’—‘ What kind o’ 
locality might this here Ameriky be, na?’ An’ 
then there’ll be such a givin’ an’ gettin’ o’ news 
as was never knawed afore in Porthvean. I'll 
pitch "em some yarns that ’Il draw the eyes out 
o’ their heeds—lynchin’s an’ wolf-hunts, an’ 
b’ar hunts, an’ prairie fires—why, rabbet et! ef 
I don’t hire Wesley schoolroom, an’ scoop in 
the town for sixpence a head to hear me yarn ! 
Don’t see how I shouldn’. Wan hundred six- 
pences, say—that’s two pound ten. I'll do et, 
so I will! They'll come, right ’nough—all 
Porthvean, an’ church-town folk, an’ downsers 
an’ lowlanders an’ all. An’ won’t you cut a 
dash, Paul, my man! You'll be the sinecure, 
’a b’lieve. _ ’A ’Il be Paul here an’ Paul there all 
the while. An’ there'll be some fuss an’ to-do 
’mong the maids, I guess. But I waan’t be 
catched too quick by they. No, I’ll bide queeat 
an’ look out for a bit of a dowry. Take 
money, make money. An’ I'll work like a 
black man, an’ I’ll schemie an’ schemie, an’ ’fore 
long I’ll be head an’ chief, like Jimmy Ellis 
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*mong the cats. That’s me. Rabbet et! my 
heed’s fair buzzin’ wi’ schemes! I’m the chap 
to get along. Work your fingers to the bone, 
an’ ef you don’t work your heed overplush, 
you'll die in the gift-house. Heed an’ fingers— 
I love to work ’em both. Hard workin’ an’ 
deep thinkin’—that’s the life for me. Whoop! 
I'll land on top, fore die!” he shouted, and 
quickened his pace. 

A puff of wind, warm and fragrant as new 
milk, blew across the moor from the west, and 
his thoughts veered round responsive. 

‘*That’s good! Furze an’ he’th—’tes good 
to get the smell of ’em agin arter many years. 
There edn’ no smell on earth like the smell o’ 
Cornish ground. An’ there edn’ no kingdom 
on earth to come up to Cornwall, nor no nation 
fit to stand up in the sight o’ the Cornish 
nation. ‘Wan an’all’ aginthe world. That’s 
we, brothers all! Hoorah for home an’ a 
lovin’ welcome, an’ pilchers an’ saffern an’ true 
friends an’ pasties! Gum! I can hear ’em. 
‘Heard the news?’ says wan. ‘How?’ says 
another. ‘Paul Carah’s come home!’ ‘O 
joyful day! where is he?’ ‘ Down ’pon quay- 
head.’ An’ off they run. Ten minutes, an’ I'll 
have all the town round me. Aw ess! there'll 
be feast-day to-day, over to Porthvean.” 

By this time he was nearing the limits of the 
moor. The ground was now broken and 
undulating. ‘‘ Gurgeys,” or low wide banks 
of earth faced with stone, fenced the road in 
on either side. Soon he came upon a solitary 
cottage, its walls built of stone to the height of 
a man’s breast, and thence upwards of clay. 
A high-pitched roof of ragged thatch bent like 
a scowling eyebrow over a low narrow door 
and two small windows. Other similar cot- 
tages were visible at rare intervals ahead. It 
was the region of the moor-dwellers or 
‘**downsers,” a strange folk, living lonely lives 
apart, with their own speech and customs, 
distinct from those of the miners to the north, 
of the fishermen to the south and west, and of 
the agricultural dwellers in the fertile eastern 
valleys. A giant in stature, the downser 
inhabits a hut that would be none too large for 
a pigmy, contracting therein a habitual stoop. 
Unlike his voluble neighbours, he is slow of 
speech and morose, as a solitary man is apt to 
be. He possesses a gun, and eats the flesh of 
the rabbit, abhorred by all good Cornishmen. 
But his chief claim to notoriety is that he 
carries an umbrella to chapel, feast, and funeral 
—not one of your slim effeminate modern 
affairs of steel and alpaca, but a mighty 
structure of whalebone and green cotton, 
adorned with many patches, stout in the 
handle, plump of girth, its weight to be calcu- 
lated by pounds. Elsewhere men leave um- 
brellas to their womenkind, or must submit to 
be hailed with the mocking title of ‘‘ Downser !” 
wherever they go. But no man is so bold as 
to connect the true downser’s umbrella with 
the notion of effeminacy. Its appearance is a 
sufficient refutation to the stigma. 

Beyond the downser’s land, the road passed 
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first one farm and then another, with a hollow 
of green fertility between; then came yet 
another stretch of moorland. Half-way across 
this the road divided, one branch turning to 
the left and keeping across the moor, the other 
descending sharply to the right, on its way to 
the coast. This latter road our traveller took. 

As soon as the road dipped below the bleak 
inland level, signs of a kindlier nature appeared. 
Gorse and heather gave way to pasture and 
root-crops; rough-cast stone hedges divided 
the land into fields ; the road-side banks were 
topped with thorn-bushes, scantily at first, but 
soon in serried rows. And their aspect in 
autumn array, under the warm evening sky, 
was a thing to wonder at. The sloes, draped 
from top to foot in livid green lichen and 
thickly studded with livid blue fruit, the haw- 
thorns all crimson with haws, the wild roses 
all orange with hips, the gorse-bushes flaming 
yellow, the hazels and oak-shrubs in their leaves 
of every tint, from straw-colour to scarlet— 
these, mingling and succeeding without inter- 
mission, made a show of startling, almost 
unnatural beauty. And they were all alive with 
bright-coloured birds: robins and chaffinches 
—which the Cornish boys call copper-finches, 
because of their burnished metallic breasts— 
and lemon-crested yellow-hammers in flocks, 
and titmice in their gay livery of blue and 
yellow. Sometimes a magpie took its chequered, 
unsteady flight from the road, or a cinnamon- 
tinted kestrel swooped from a tree-top, or a 
great clumsy green woodpecker fled, looping 
its way down between the hedges. 

From every bush came a loud chorus of 
trills and twitterings. They broke on the 
traveller’s ear with the charm of a half-forgotten 
song of childhood. 

‘* Heark to them singin’! ’Tes good to hear 
them agin—grey-bird, an’ blackbird, an’ bush- 
sparrow. Same auld songs, ’a b’lieve; ‘they 
don’t set no store by new tunes. Makes me 
feel as ef I was dreamin’, like-a-thing. Sim’ 
me ’a edn’ but last week I was a lad, mincin’ 
from school to rob nests. Gum! what a 
hollerin’ an’ ran-tan they do make! Sim’ me 
they’re a-curlin’ so to gie me a welcome home, 
like as ef they knawed. That’s et, sure ’nough. 
Thank’ee li’ll chaps all, thank’ee,” he roared at 
the top of his voice, laughing boisterously, and 
waving a gay hand in mock acknowledgment, 
while a cloud of startled finches rose with a 
confused rustle of wings, and fled before him 
down the road. 

‘Pretty li’ll chaps! And grand eatin’, too, 
some of ’em! First frosty night I'll get a 
lantern an’ a_ stick an’ go _ bush-beatin’. 
I'll get more grey-birds an’ starlin’s than I 
can carry. There never was a man to beat me 
at bush-beatin’ in the auld times, lad though 
I was. An’ how? Because I didn’ stomp 
an’ fooch about, but manovered an’ used 
my brain. That’s me! I’m the wan to 
manover !” 

The sun was below the horizon now, and 
the lovely Cornish twilight was beginning—a 
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time of purple and orange. 
to immeasurable distances. The earth was 
half shine, half shadow. The smell of the 
flowering gorse grew overpowering in its 
sweetness, and other infinite dewy odours 
arose; every bush and herb, every clod, exhaled 
its perfume. 

High up and far away in the west, masses 
of twinkling shadow appeared and swept 
across the sky, faint, almost lost in the 
luminous glow. Wheeling in wide circles, 
they came rapidly nearer, until they were 
almost overhead. Then they were seen to 
be a great company of birds—thousands of 
plovers flown up from their feeding-places in 
the marshes and by the shore, to sport for a 
while in the upper air. Round and round they 
swept, as if animated by one volition, each 
speck in the mass keeping its exact place in 
relation to the other specks. 

Presently, out of the north came a solitary 
bird. It was flying low at first, but soon it 
began to beat upwards with strenuous wings, 
hurrying to join the flock overhead. The 
traveller saw it, and laughed joyously. 

‘*That’s me,” he cried. ‘‘Et’s a token! 
There go I, to join my own folk. Et’s a 
token, an’ meant for me, sure ’nough.” 

Higher went the bird, and nearer to its 
fellows. A few moments more, and it would 
be merged indistinguishably in the flock, one 
speck among a thousand. Suddenly the host 


The sky receded 


swerved aside and fled westward again, leaving 


the one bird far behind. Fora while it attempted 
to follow; but all its efforts brought it no 
nearer, and soon it dropped earthwards again, 
and turned and flew back over the road, 
uttering a plaintive cry. 

The man’s steps faltered. He stopped, and 
looked doubtfully behind him. He _ even 
turned half about, as if inclined to retrace 
his way. There was something like terror 
in his face. 

‘* That’s bad,” he murmured; ‘‘I named et 
for a token, an’ a wisht token ’a es. Don’t 
like the looks of en. How should ’a be like 
that? Don’t like the looks of en at all. I’ve 
a jealous thought somethin’s wrong. I've a 
mind to turn back.” 

He gazed blankly up and down the road, 
and shivered. Suddenly he flushed crimson, 
stamping his foot. 

‘* What fullishness!” he exclaimed. ‘ Paul, 
my man, how are you so silly? A reg’lar 
gran’fer you are, with your tokens an’ nonsense! 
What’s the doin’s of a passel o’ birds to you, 
excep’ you're layin’ low to shoot ’em or trap 
‘em? Forward now! Here’s for a glimp 0’ 
home ‘fore dark !” 

He swung round in his original direction, 
and went quickly on again. 

‘* Wan mile more,” he said aloud. ‘‘I’ll be 
there just between the lights—candle-teenin’ 
time, as theyd’ say. That’s the soshabble 
time ; a man do look for comp’ny most of all 
when the dark’s comin’ on. My life! what 
wisht that bird did squawk! like a lost soul 
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goin’ off into the dark alone, poor li’ll chap! 
But ’a wadn’ no token for me. How should 
’a be so?! Pouf! Fullishness!” 

Now the road descended steeply, with many 
windings and abrupt turns. Soon the sea 
came into view. Paul’s excitement grew as 
he recognised one familiar landmark after 
another, and all supernatural forebodings were 
forgotten. 

‘*There’s Roseveor Farm, where us lads an’ 
maids used to go wi’ ferns on May mornin’ to 
get our bread an’ crame. 


‘* «Fern, fern, measure your shern, 
** « Gie’s 1 morsel o’ bread and crame.’ 


‘‘Ha-ha! My life, what queer old ballats 
we Cornishmen do make up in our heeds! 
Don’t suppose there’s another nation on earth 
do knaw the manin’ o’ that bit o’ dialogue. 

‘‘Clodgy meadow. Turnups, aha! “Twas 
pasture-land in the auld days. Well, mus’ 
look for some changes, s’pose. Maybe Farmer 
Ivey ’s dead, and young Johnny Ivey ’s got the 
farm. Johnny always was a bustler, just the 
chap to upsot creation, an’ teel turnups for 
grass and grass for turnups. Him an’ me 
should get along very well together. Gum! 
I’ll wake the auld place up, so I will! Rabbet 
et! I'll rent a bit o’ land myself, an’ teel—an’ 
teel—punkins! Punkins, so I will! Don’t 
s’pose they ever heerd tell o’ punkins down 
here. Gum! in six months I'll have all 
Porthvean eatin’ punkins for denner, like 
reg’lar Yankees! And they’ll be fo’ced to buy 
*em o’ me, an’ I'll belong to make a brave lot 
o’ money, sure ’nough. 

‘*Touch-pipe Corner. Hoorah! There's 
Penluce lights openin’ out on Carn Mellyn. 
Wan more turn, an’ | shall see the auld place 
agin. Edn’ that a smell o’ fish in my nose ? 
Hoorah! Here ’aes!” 

He stood still at a turn in the road. Before 
him the land sloped steeply down to a little 
tranquil bay, round which the road ran by way 
of a low cliff. On the other side of the bay 
a horn-shaped spur of the inland hills ran out 
into the sea, gradually narrowing and sinking 
toa point. Before this little promontory lay 
the dark waters of the cove, behind it the dark 
waters of the outer sea, and along it from base 
to point ran two continuous lines, one above 
the other, of white-walled, brown-thatched 
cottages. Near the tip of the horn a granite 
puay curved a protecting arm round a tiny 
qool, above which a dozen boats were drawn 
up. Slender threads of smoke ascended into 
the calm air from twenty chimneys; lights 
already twinkled here and there in the windows; 
a small stream spouted over the cliff in a 
wavering column, feathered at the base where 
it struck the rocks ; and this was Porthvean— 
the ‘‘ Little Port.” 

Paul Carah drew a big breath. 

**Don’t she look pure an’ pretty? Don’t 
knaw o’ no such pretty, clane-lookin’ li’ll town 
nowheres. Edn’ changed a bit, nuther. An’ 
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I bet I'll find everybody pitchin’ the same auld 
churrs, an’ tellin’ the same auld yarns, an’ 
laffin’ at the same auld jokes. Jl give ’em 
some new wans! J/Il wake ’em! But don’t 
she look snug an’ pretty? No place like home 
—that’s the sayin’; ’tes a true wan. Don’t 
knaw how I ever came to go away. Edn’ no 
sense or natur’ in leavin’ the place you're 
reared to. Aw, my pretty! many’s the time 
I’ve been sick for a sight of ’ee, ’way out in 
the prairies! Aw! my eyes are glad an’ my 
heart’s joyful to be’old’ee! Three cheers for 
home !” 

He broke into a run, and did not slacken to 
a more sober pace until he was down the hill 
and within hail of the first scattered houses 
along the cliff. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘T HE adult male population of Porthvean was 
enjoying its evening ‘‘touch pipe” in 
what served as the town-place, a flat 

piece of bare ground just beyond the junction 
of Porthvean’s two streets, between the quay- 
head and the fish-cellars. A dozen weather- 
beaten, black-bearded men—dark complexions 
are the rule at Porthvean—were standing in a 
circle round three others, who were on their 
hands and knees, playing marbles. Players 
and spectators were very much in earnest ; 
cries of encouragement, advice, exultation, and 
disappointment were showered incessantly on 
the heads of the former; occasionally there 
was a roar of laughter at the antics of one, 
the wit of the village, a little wrinkled man, 
well past middle age, who fooled over the 
game with an ease begotten of long practice, 
calling his marble pet names, addressing it in 
alternate terms of piteous entreaty and stern 
reproof, affecting to clear away invisible 
straws and pebbles from its path, or pretend- 
ing to keep it rolling by blowing upon it with 
distended cheeks and starting eyes. The 
other two players, a young giant in sea-boots 
and a blue-eyed coastguardsman, wrapt in the 
game, paid no heed to his folly, save for an 
occasional growl at such frivolity over serious 
matters. 

One man, turning from the group for a 
moment, needing space to slap his thighs and 
double his body over some crowning stroke of 
humour, caught sight of a man of unfamiliar 
gait and appearance, quickly approaching up 
the street. 

‘**Ware foreigner !” he exclaimed. 

The three who sprawled on the ground 
sprang to their feet, kicking the marbles away 
out of sight. All faced in the direction of the 
stranger, looking somewhat abashed. Put on 
its mettle, Porthvean would be the first to 
defend the dignity of its favourite game; but 
foreigners have been known to laugh at the 
spectacle of grown men playing marbles, and 
** proud Porthvean,” as the neighbours call it, 
is morbidly sensitive to ridicule. 

‘*Who is he?” went round. 
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The wit was tapping his forehead. His 
memory for faces was famous. 

‘*] should knaw that man,” he said, ‘‘ for 
the way ‘a do step out, all over the place to 
wance. Stand back, naibours, an’ gie my brain 
room. Where have I seen arms a-swingin’ 
like that before? Ah! now I can make out 
the face of en I d’ knaw en, fall his mush- 
tashes. Edn’ no foreigner, Sammy. Porth- 
vean man, sure ‘nough. That’s Paul Carah, 
or I’m a Dutchman.” 

“Paul Carah? So ’a es—Jim’s right. 
What’s brought en back again?—no good, 
I'll be bound. Always was a mischievous 
lemb, Paul was—pushin’ an’ hollerin’.” 

‘‘Haul’ tongue!” said Jim. ‘‘ Here ’a es.” 

Paul was advancing towards them, striving 
to keep his countenance set in such a blank 
frame as a stranger might be supposed to 
wear, but betraying by certain twitches about 
the mouth and eyes his anticipatory enjoyment 
of the situation as he imagined it. While still 
some yards away he accosted the group. 

‘Good evenin’, friends all. Can you tell 
me—this li’ll place ’—waving his hand to the 
houses—‘‘ edn’ Porthvean the name of en?” 

Looks of astonishment were interchanged. 
Then some seized the point, and grinned. 
Evidently Paul counted on being unrecognised, 
and intended to play off a joke on them. The 
slower ones followed in comprehension, and 
growled, having a distaste for banter. 

‘‘Liv en to me,” whispered the little man 
they called Jim. ‘* I'll settle en.” 

He ran forward, cringing and bowing. 

‘Ess, your honour,” he said in tones of 
exaggerated humility. ‘‘ Porthvean’s the name 
of our poor li’ll place, sure ‘nough. Edn’ a 
fitty place for quality to set foot in, but you’re 
welcome, all the same.” 

Paul chuckled inwardly. The joke was 
successful. But what were the others grin- 
ning at ? 

“Thank ’e2,” he said. ‘* Edn’ a bad li’ll 
place. Mayb: I'll stop here for a bit, ef I can 
find accommodation.” The big word was 
rolled out with an indescribable relish. 

‘**Aw, plenty o’ that,” said the other, 
*‘plenty. We haven’ got what you may calla 
first-class hotel; but there’s a tidy li’ll inn up 
above there. I wouldn’ rec’mend the wines 
to your honour, though they’re good ‘’nough 
for we; but the beds are capital. Edn’ they 
capital beds, naibours ?” 

“Capital, sure ’nough,” they chorused. 
‘* Aw, Jim’s the chap! Pitch into en, Jimmy !” 

There was a sound of suppressed laughter. 
Paul peered suspiciously into their faces, which 
suddenly stiffened into preternatural gravity. 

“Or ef the inn don’t suit ’ee,” continued Jim 
without moving a muscle, ‘‘there’s a commo- 
jous li’ll pigs-crow in my garne. I can turn 
the auld sow out, an’ put down fresh litter, an’ 
‘a ’ll be just the place for your honour.” 

A roar of laughter interrupted him. Paul 
glared furiously from one to another. Then 
he turned pale, clenched his fists, and stepped 
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up to one of the group—the biggest for choice 
—him who elected to play marbles in sea-boots. 

**Look, Bob Rowe; ef you don’t stop 
grizzlin’ at me, I'll scat your ugly face to 
jowds!” 

** Wadn’ no use, Paul Carah!” gasped Jim, 
the tears running down his face. ‘‘I knawed 
’ee, soon’s I set eyes upon ’ee. Ha-ha!” 

‘Take off thy coat, Bob Rowe,” yelled 
Paul, ‘‘ef thou’rt a man! Take off thy coat 
an’ stick up thy fistes !” 

** Don’t see how I should do that,” said the 
young giant good-temperedly. ‘‘ What’s your 
*nnoyance wi’ me in p’tickler?” 

Paul was dancing with rage. ‘‘ Don’t care 
who ’a es, then! I'll take the whole dirty- 
fingered crowd! Come on, my scrapers of 
oarweed an’ menders o’ stinkin’ crab-pots. I'll 
smash the lot of ’ee!” 

Angry voices arose. Some of the men 
began to close round Paul. 

‘*’Ere, that'll do,” said a quiet-spoken old 
man, who had hitherto stood aloof. ‘‘ Liv the 
man alone. Don’t ’ee see he’s mazed with 
anger, an’ don’t knaw what he’s doin’? An’ 
you, Paul Carah, fit an’ put on your coat agin. 
Shame upon ’ee to be wantin’ to smash folks’ 
faces, an’ you not in the place five minutes, 
just because the joke’s agin you when you 
thought fur’n to be the other way round. 
Make a joke, take a joke.” 

Paul’s anger died down as it had blazed up, a 
fire of straw. He began to laugh. 

‘*No offence, naibours. The auld chap’s 
right. I’m quick to anger, but et don’t last 
long—that’s me. I thought to have a bit o’ 
fun wi’ ’ee, but you ’uns got in ahead, an’ that 
made me mad. I can take a joke so well as 
any, gie me time. An’ ’a wadn’ such a bad 
joke, nuther. Turn the auld sow out, eh? 
That edn’ bein’ polite to a lady, an’ I wouldn’ 
do no s’ch thing, not I—ha-ha!” 

‘*That’s very well,” muttered one of the 
men; ‘ but we don’t want no foreigners comin’ 
round profanin’ over us an’ callin’ us dirty- 
fingered.” 

‘‘ That’s so, Steve,” said another, and several 
nodded assent. 

**T edn’ no foreigner,’ 
hotly. 

***Course you edn’,” interposed the peace- 
maker, ‘‘ though you’ve been away a brave bit 
of a while, an’ a brave long way, too, I've no 
doubt.” 

‘* You’re right there, uncle!” exclaimed Paul, 
forgetting his wrath, and eagerly seizing the 
opportunity to yarn. ‘Half over the States 
I’ve been, an’ into Canady—-v’yaged thousands 
o’ miles, ’a b’lieve, workin’ at my trade, some- 
times—I’m a mason, you d’ knaw, like father 
was—an’ sometimes trappin’, an’ lumberin’, an’ 
carpenterin’, an’ loadin’ steamers, an’ doin’ 
*most everythin’ you can think upon. - I’ve 
seen life, I can tell ’ee, an’ had some fun too.” 

‘*An’ how ded ’ee come to come back?” 
asked his interlocutor. 

**T’ll tell ee. °A wadn’ but a month ago I 


’ 


said Paul quickly and 
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was up to Columbus, Ioway, an’ I met a 
Cornishman there ; Camborne man he was, an’ 
Bill Hosken the name of en. Well, course we 
got yarnin’ bout home; an’ Hosken, he said to 
me, ‘I’m on my way back to the auld place.’ 
‘ How ?’ I asked en. ‘ Like this,’ said Hosken. 
‘I had a dream t’other night, an’ I dreamt I 
was dead an’ my bones laid out here; an’I was 
that wretched at the thought o’ lyin’ alone 
away from home, that I couldn’ rest in my 
grave,’ said Hosken. ‘My sperit walked,’ 
said he; ‘that’s how I dreamt et. An’ I woke 
sheverin’, an’ asked myself—how ef this dream 
should come true? How ef I should be fo’ced 
to lie here alone ’mong strangers till Judgment 
Day? An’ when the Day do come, who’s to 
knaw me for a true Cornishman, ’mong a passel 
o’ Yankees? An’ then,’ said Hosken to me, 
‘I thought ’pon the queeat li’ll simmitery ’pon 
the hill at home, an’ the peaceful white grave- 
stones, an’ the maids comin’ up of a Sunday, 
an’ settin’ an’ chattin’ wi’ their sweet Cornish 
talk over the heads o’ the dead folk—an’ says 
I—‘* Pick up, Bill Hosken, an’ go thee’st home, 
*fore ’tes too late.”’ That’s what Hosken said 
to me, ’way out in loway. An’l said to en— 
‘Fullishness! Plenty o’ time ’fore die.’ An’’a 
said to me—‘ The Lord alone do knaw "bout that, 
my dear.’ Naibours,” continued Paul, lower- 
ing his voice, ‘‘’a wadn’ but next day, Hosken 
was steppin’ pon the cars, homeward bound, 
when his foot slipped, an’ down he went, an 
the cars went overen. Aw, ’twas wisht, I can 
tell ’ee. 


An’ they buried en, so well as they 
could in their foreign fashion—no procession 
nor hymns nor nothin’, an’ the box drawn by 
horses in a carriage, foreign way, an’ me the 


only Cornishman that followed en. An’ as I 
followed, I kep’ sayin’ to myself—‘ Him to-day, 
me to-morrow. ‘Tes a token for ’ee, Paul,’ 
said I; an’ I went back an’ put up my things, 
an’ home I came, right away.” 

Even the antagonistic spirits were awed to 
silence by a tale which touched their inmost 
feelings so nearly. 

‘*Wisht, sure ’nough,” said the old man, 
‘‘an’ I don’t blame ’ee for comin’ back arte 
that. But I’m thinkin’ you'll find our li’ll place 
brave an’ dull arter all your ticklish v’yages an’ 
perils by land an’ say. Edn’ much do happen 
in our queeat li’ll nationality.” 

‘* Aw, don’t trouble ’bout that,” said Paul. 
‘Don’t matter where I may be, things are 
bound to happen. Geta dozen folks round ’ee, 
an’ you’ve got friends an’ foes before long ; an’ 
what more do ’ee want to make things brisk ? 
I often think to myself, this here life below ’s 
like settin’ down to a denner; work’s your 
pasty, an’ play’s your tart; friends are your 
butter an’ sugar, an’ foes are your mustard an’ 
salt. Pasty without salt ’s a poor look-out, an’ 
so’s life without foes. Gum! J do want to 
fight my way; / don’t want to slide along— 
that’s me. Put me ’pon a light-ship or put me 
in London town—don’t make no difference. 
I’m happy, gie me wan to shake hands wi’ an’ 
wan to shake fists at. That’s the kind o’ chap 


I liv you all knaw ; there edn’ 
An’ now you 


J am, naibours. 
nothin’ secret "bout my natur’. 
d@’ all knaw how to take me.” 

He threw his chest out and looked round on 
them with beaming self-satisfaction. They re- 
turned his looks in various ways, some with 
neutral faces, one or two with friendly approval, 
several with half-veiled hostility. 

The little man they called Jim spoke, his head 
on one side, his eyes twinkling with cunning. 

‘*That’s right,” he said in tones of hearty 
approbation. ‘‘ You’re a smart chap, I can see, 
an’ a queeat, proper-be’aved wan, the sort we d’ 
all like. But this here Ameriky, now,” he con- 
tinued, his head almost resting on his shoulder, 
his eyes narrowing to mere slits; ‘‘et’s a fine 
locality, so I’ve heerd tell, with its gold-mines 
an’ silver-mines. There’s a power o’ money 
to be picked up there, ’a b’lieve; an’ they that 
do g’ out there do mostly come back brave an’ 
rich—edn’ that so?’ 

‘* Aw ess, a fine country, a tremenyous fine 
country,” replied Paul; ‘‘an’ the dollars do fly 
about there like yellow-birds in a rick-yard. 
But et wants a smart chap to catch ’em, same 
as anywhere else.” 

** An’ you’re a smart chap, eh ? 
so?” said Jim. 

Paul laughed 

‘*I take your manen,” he said. ‘‘ But you 
see they’re all smart chaps out there. Still, I 
haven’ done so bad—haven’ made my fortune 
azackly, but I’ve got about enough to stem 
between the seasons an’ make a start wi’ nex’ 
year. That’s about et, I reckon.” 

‘* An’ what kind of a start might you be 
thinkin’ o’ makin’, now ?” pursued Jim. ‘ Edn’ 
much mason-work to do hereabouts, ef that’s 
your notion.” 

**Pouf !  Mason-work!” exclaimed Paul, 
waving a disgusted hand away. ‘I’ve done 
wi’ such truck for good. ’A edn’ the trade to 
suit me no longer—edn’ no fun in it, hammerin’ 
away at gashly auld stones. I d’ wanta fightin’, 
bustlin’ trade, I do; an’ where’s the fight in 
a block o’ granite? You may hammer en, 
an’ hammer en, but ’a waan’t hammer back. 
You work upon ’m all day an’ go home, an’ 
come back nex’ day—an’ there ’a es, just the 
same as you left en. No, ’a don’t take my 
fancy at all. V’riety—that’s what I belong to 
look for—v’riety, an’ a spice o’ danger, an’ a 
chanst to schemie, an’ a chanst to venture my 
luck. Good-bve auld stones! Three cheers 
for fish !” 

There was a stir of surprise. 

‘*Fish!” exclaimed one. ‘‘ Don’t ’ee tell 
me, Paul Carah, that you’ve come back here to 
Porthvean to go fishin’ !” 

‘* Ess, so I have,” replied Paul. ‘‘ Tell ’ee, 
naibours, I’ve had et in my mind a brae long 
time. An’ where’s the wonder? There edn’ 
no occypation I d’ knaw of to compare wed’n 
for fun. Edn’ that so? Edn’ you fightin’ an’ 
schemin’ all the while agin the winds an’ tides ? 
Edn’ you settin’ your wits all the while agin the 
cratty auld crabs an’ conger? ‘Tes battle, 


Dedn’ I say 
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battle, all the time. An’ I’m a Porthvean man 
—et’s in my blood, ’a b’lieve. Ess, there’s salt 
in my veins; the smell o’ salt water’s life to 
me. Many’s the time, out there ‘pon the 
prairies, I’ve been reg’lar sick wi’ longin’ arter 
the say. An’ now I’m back, I'll live and die wi’ 
the sound of en in my ear. Hoorah for a fisher- 
man’s life! Shake han’s, naibours all, an’ wish 
me luck !” 

No one advanced to take his proffered hand ; 
but he was not to be baulked. He grasped the 
fist, first of Jim the wit, who shook it with 
burlesque energy, and of the friendly old man, 
who pressed it kindly, and said—- 

‘*Good luck ti’ ’ee, sonny. But et’s a poor 
trade.” 

The others shrank back. 

‘I wouldn’ shake han’s, ef I were you, Paul 
Carah,” said one. ‘‘ We are a dirty-fingered 
lot.” 

Muttered words passed from one to another. 
The man who had been addressed as Steve 
stepped forward, scowling unpleasantly. 

‘‘Look!” he said. ‘‘ Better fit you go back 
where you come from, an’ liv us to mend our 
stinkin’ crab-pots in peace. You're a brae fine 
chap, no doubt, an’ do knaw so much as a 
Devonshire lawyer, but we edn’ got no room 
for °ee here—catchin’ our fish an’ snatchin’ the 
bread out of our mouths. Bad ’nough to have 
these here trawlers comin’ an’ scrapin’ our 
grounds bare, an’ Porthellick men sneakin’ up 
on dark nights without a lantern to prick our 
cuttle. But to have a foreigner comin’ and 


usin’ our quay, an’ sellin’ our fish in our own 

town—’tes too much, a brae sight too much!” 
Several chorused assent. 
** You're right, Steve. 
Paul’s face, blank with amazement at first, 


So ’a es.” 


began to work with anger. His fists clenched, 
and every muscle of him quivered. But the 
force of the shock thrust him out beyond wrath. 
His hands dropped open by his sides, and he 
sat down on the edge of a boat, limp and 
despondent. 

‘“‘Here’s a pretty welcome home!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* An’ I’ve been dreamin’ night an’ 
day, seven year, o’ the time when I should come 

- back to where I was reared to, an’ those I was 
reared with. ‘Home,’ I’d say, an’ my heart 
‘ud jump. So home I come, an’ you—an’ you 
—aw ! "tes hard!” 

He leapt up and blazed. 
an’ here I stick! I edn’ wan to be druv away 
by bad words. I edn’ wan to shirk a fight : 
you'll find that out before long! Wan an’ all 
agin me—I’ll hauld my own! What! d’ say, I 
d’ stick to, mindthat ! That’s me, Paul Carah, 
fisherman o’ Porthvean. Fisherman! dost 
hear, thou rogue?” This to Steve. ‘I'll catch 
more fish in a week than ever you stole in a 
year—an’ that’s a brave lot, I'll be bound. 
I our fish, say you! Is the say yourn? Did 
ee salt et yourself? Maybe you keep the winds 
put up in tatie-sacks in your cellar, an’ squeege 
€m out to suit yourself! Your fish! So much 
mine as yourn, ’a b’lieve. I’m a Porthvean 


‘* But here I am, 
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man so much as you; an’ ef I wadn’, ’twould 
be all the same. Here I am, an’ here I stick, 
an’ fish so long as I’ve a mind to—an’ so for 
you !” 

‘* Simmin’ to me, you waan’t get much profit 
out of en,” Steve muttered darkly, and moved 
away, followed by the others one by one, until 
Paul was left standing alone with the friendly 
old man. 

There was a brief silence. Then the old man 
put his hand on Paul’s shoulder. 

‘** Well, sonny,” he said, ‘‘ for a smart man, 
you've made a bit of a mess of et.” 

Paul was still quivering with rage. 

‘*Don’t care!” he cried. ‘I edn’ to be putt 
upon by nobody. I ask ’ee, have I been trated 
the way I should be, a Cornishman, and a Porth- 
vean man, come back to my own folk, my 
heart a-swellin’ wi’ love an’ kind feelin’ for ‘em 
all? That’s how I felt as I come up the street, 
an’ now I could smash the lot of ’em.” 

‘* You'd be a smarter man ef you dedn’ gie 
way to anger so quick,” said the other. ‘*‘ We're 
a queeat lot, livin’ harmonial, more or less ; an’ 
when you come down with a plop an’ a splash, 
like a g’eat gannet in a school o’ mullet, you 
started us a bit. What you belong to do now, 
is to lie low for a bit, an’ let us get used ti’ ’ee, 
like-a-thing. Then you'll find us soshabble 
enough.” 

** Look, uncle!” said Paul eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t 
"ee get a wrong notion o’ my char’cter. I’m 
hot sometimes, but that’s because I’m warm 
always. I may gie way to anger, but I don’t 
seek quarrels, an’ | don’t bear a grudge. Only, 
wance let me find a man be’avin’ deceitful or 
mean, an’ I don’t trust that man agin, nor have 
dealin’s wed ’n. That’s me. Edn’ no sin in 
gettin’ angry. I wouldn’ be one o’ your cold- 
blooded toads, blawed up wi’ my own conceit. 
I’m warm all the while—a true friend, an open 
enemy. But don’t ask me to act agin my 
char’cter, an’ hide my natur under my shirt. 
Plaised or angry, | must out wed ’n. I waan’t 
say ef ’tes a fault or a virtue—’tes the way I’m 
built, that’s all.” 

The old man regarded Paul with a kindly 
twinkle. 

‘*Don’t pat your temper on the back too 
much,” he said gently, and relapsed into silent 
thought. 

It was dark by now, and the air was chilly. 
All was silent in the village, and the murmur 
of the village’s great neighbour stole nearer 
through the quiet. There were sleepy mutter- 
ings from the tide on the sand, and the sound 
of softly clapping hands and breaths drawn 
with a hiss from the wakeful waves on the outer 
rocks. The stream that fell over the cliff grew 
confident, and babbled moorland secrets aluud. 

‘*Where goin’ ’night?” said the old man 
suddenly. 

‘*Don’t know, I’m sure,” Paul replied in 
dejection. “IT looked for wan o’ they 
chaps to offer to take me in; but now, mus’ g’ 
up to the inn, s’pose. Don’t sim much like 
home, where you're fo’ced to do that.” 


, 
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‘‘ Look!” said the other. ‘‘ How shouldn’ 
’ee come back home along wi’ me? You mind 
me, don’t ’ee? I’m Ben Jose, an’ I live out 
there to East Corner wi’ my daughter Jennifer. 
You mind Jennifer Jose. 

‘* Ess, sure,” said Paul. 
edn’ ’a?” 

Ben Jose winced. 

‘*’Tes brave an’ pretty-lookin’ hair, I d’ think,” 
he said rather sharply. ‘‘ Some do call et red, 
‘a b’lieve. ’Aedn’ red to my mind. But will 
‘ee come? I’ve took a fancy ti’ ’ee, an’ that’s 
the truth; an’ ef you like to stop on with us, 
my daughter ’ll make ye comfortable. Come 
now, will ’ee?” 

‘‘That I will, an’ thank ’ee kindly!” ex- 
claimed Paul. ‘‘ You’re my man, you are—a 
true Cornishman, wan o’ the good auld sort. 
You an’ me should get along fine together. 
Shake han’s, uncle; ’tes a bargain!” 

‘* That's right!” cried Mr. Jose heartily, as 
they grasped hands. ‘‘ An’ now, come along 
an’ see for a bit o’ supper. This cauld air do 
make one rawnish.” 

Together they passed through the village, 
and back along the cliff road by the way Paul 
had arrived. They turned up the road inland 
for a few yards, and then Mr. Jose stopped by 
a gate. 

‘Here we are,” he said. 
Paul Carah!” 


** Red-haired maid, 


‘Welcome home, 


CHAPTER III. 


ITHIN the gate, they were in a narrow 
path with dwarfish trees on either hand. 
Gnarled branches that writhed and zig- 

zagged in every unexpected way were dimly 
visible about them. Paul’s foot trod on some- 
thing round and firm. It burst and was 
crushed beneath his weight, and a pleasant 
odour of apples rose to his nostrils. Farther 
on, a feeble trace of light fell on the path, and 
the outline of a house loomed up. They 
passed a lighted, curtained window, and stopped 
at a door framed about with the bare twigs of 
a climbing plant. The old man lifted the latch, 
and they entered. 

The door opened immediately into a room. 

A burning candle stood on the table by the 
window, but the warm light that flooded the 
room came from the fringle. Does the fringle 
exist out of Cornwall? In the old farmhouses 
up country the great open hearths are still 
found; houses of recent date are furnished 
with ‘‘ slabs,” or common-place kitchen ranges, 
but many cottages dating from about a century 
back possess fire-places in the nature of a com- 
promise between the two, and such was the 
case here. The fire-place was divided down 
the middle by a partition-wall ; on one side was 
a diminutive slab, with an oven: on the other 
was a big door—like a cupboard door—of 
tarred wood, flush with the wall. When 
swung back, it disclosed an open hearth, raised 
some eighteen inches above the level of the 
ground. The concrete floor had a small 


grating in the centre, over which stood a 
** brandis,” or triangular frame of iron. A 
small oblong tunnel running under the grating 
provided the necessary draught. 

The fringle door was open, and bending 
over it, her face and figure lit up by a great 
fire of sticks, was a young girl, engaged in 
stirring the contents of a big pot set on the 
brandis. She turned as they entered. 

‘*Daddy dear,” she said softly; and then 
her eyes rested with calm inquiry on Paul. 

Paul was staring—frankly and undisguisedly 
staring. 

‘“*My life, you’re a strange wan, an’ no 
mistake!” he said to himself. 


JENNIFER. 


A foreigner might have found another and a 
more complimentary epithet to fit her with, 
but Paul’s notions of feminine beauty did not 
go beyond those of local currency. According 
to these, the ideal fitty-looking maid should be 
complexioned in black and red or in gold and 
pink ; such abnormal features as ruddy chestnut 
hair, cheeks of a dead privet whiteness which 
no amount of exposure to Cornish weather 
could tan, and great wide-set eyes of a colour 
which no mortal could give a name to, were 
things to wonder at, to shrink from, even, as 
wisht and witch-like—certainly not to admire. 

Assuredly there was something wisht and 
unearthly in her appearance, as she stood half 
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turned away from the crackling blaze, which 
danced fitfully in her eyes, and made of her 
hair an aureole of flame. And what strange 
brewage was she preparing in that great pot ? 

Ben Jose explained the situation to her, and 
submitted his plan for harbouring Paul. Did it 
meet her approval ? 

She inclined her head without speaking. 

‘*Plaised to meet ’ee agin, Jennifer,” said 
Paul in his loud voice. ‘‘I mind ’ee very well 
as a li’ll maid, no higher than the table. What 
a fine g’eat wench you’ve grawed to! You an’ 
me are goin’ to get along very well together, 
edn’ that so?” he added with a conquering 
grin. 

She was queer to look at, certainly; but 
gallantry came easily to him, and even the 
plainest maids are known to be susceptible 
to it. 

She turned her great eyes upon him again, 
and the grin faded. 

‘‘That’s as may be,” she said. She said it 
simply, without any offensive inflection, but he 
felt himself effectually snubbed. 

‘*] don’t take ti’ ’ee at all, my dear, plaise- 
sure,” he said to himself, and, turning away, 
began to examine his new surroundings, while 
the girl, at a hint from her father, set about 
preparing the table for a meal. 

It was the typical Porthvean kitchen. Four 
doors opened out from it; one was that by 
which Paul and his host had entered, the next 
in order was the door of the best room, a third 


communicated by a passage with the larder, 
and the fourth gave access to the dark steep 


staircase which led to the upper rooms. From 
the beams of the ‘‘ planchin’” or flooring over- 
head, depended various hooks and loops of 
twine, on which were hung: a sou’wester ; 
a short-handled besom, home-made from 
‘“‘ griglans”” or dried heather-stalks ; a bundle 
of dried mugwort, Porthvean’s sovereign 
specific against colds; an ostrich egg, hardly 
ever absent from the inventory of a Cornish 
fisherman’s dwelling—why, no one can say; 
a stuffed gull, with its wings outspread ; what 
appeared to be a rolling-pin fashioned out of 
biue glass—ornamental, like the gull; a pair 
of pattens; an ancient silver watch, rotund, 
immense, not to be accommodated by any 
modern pocket; and acanary in a circular 
wire cage. 

All these articles were hung at a height cal- 
culated to suit the convenience of Mr. Jose, 
who was not a tall man. Fora person of 
Paul’s stature, progress about the room neces- 
sitated nearly as much delicate ordering of one’s 
steps as in an egg-dance. 

Paul’s keen eyes roved among the forest of 
paraphernalia, taking stock. So far, all was 
ordinary, eliciting no comment. But his atten- 
tion was at once arrested when his glance fell 
on the walls of the room. Instead of the usual 
adornment of lugubrious funeral cards and 
chromolithographic offerings from local trades- 
men, the walls were literally papered with 
Maps—maps without end, maps of the globe 
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in hemispheres, of the globe on Mercator’s. 
projection, of the four continents and Australia, 
of the British Isles, of nearly every country 
under the sun—all painted in the gaudiest 
colours, and occupying every inch of available 
space from the ceiling nearly down to the floor. 

Paul uttered a cry of enlightenment. 

**T mind ’ee now!” he exclaimed. 
Jog’fry Jose, to be sure you are!” 

‘* That’s me,” replied his host with a bashful 
laugh. ‘‘ Jog’fry’s my delight, an’ the makin’’ 
o’ maps my divarsion. What you d’ see has 
been the work of evenin’s for a matter o’ 
twenty year. Edn’ bad, are they ? Make the 
room look brave an’ gay, ’a b’lieve,” he mur- 
mured with modest pride. 

Paul was up by the walls, examining. 

‘‘Grand, sure ‘nough!” he exclaimed. 
‘* Noble maps they are, to be sure, an’ drawed 
off to perfection.” 

They were really very well done, the outlines 
firm and accurate, the names printed in with 
exquisite neatness. The severe critic in carto- 
graphy might have considered it a blemish that 
wherever Cornwall was included in any one of 
them, it was with considerably magnified pro- 
portions, the effect being to give old England 
the appearance of suffering from a severe attack 
of gout in the foot. But this unconscious 
glorification of his native county by the artist, 
if it was a fault, was at least a pardonable one, 
to be noted with respectful sympathy. 

Paul lit on a map of North America, and 
uttered a cry of delight. 

‘Here! look! the States an’ Canady, all 
complete! My life, how ’andsome you've 
drawed ’em off! New York—there’s New 
York ; that’s where I landed. An’ Boston—!I 
shipped home from Boston. An’ Chicago—l’ve 
been there. An’ there’s Lake Erie; you've 
painted en blue, and blue ’a es, sure 'nough. 
Gum! You couldn’ ha’ putt en in more c’rrect, not 
ef you’d been there yourself! An’ loway— 
jiggered ef you haven’ made en green! That's 
Ioway, right ’nough— mostly pasture land, so 
green’s the colour fur ’n. My ivers! ef this 
don’t beat everythin’ I’ve heard tell on!” he 
cried in ecstasy. 

‘* Now I'll see for Columbus,” he continued. 
** Columbus, Ioway, that’s where I come from 
last. You’ve got en in somewheres, I'll be 
bound.” 

He peered closely into the map. 

‘*Caan’t make en out,” he said. ‘‘ Fetch 
the candle, uncle. I belong to sarch en out, ef 
tes here.” 

Mr. Jose was fidgeting nervously. 

** 1 don’t think—I caan’t mine—” he hesitated 
—‘*sim’ me that there place wadn’ marked in 
my maps.” 

** Not Columbus, Ioway !” exclaimed Paul in 
reproachful astonishment. 

‘*I—I can’t mind en,” stammered the old 
man, terribly disconcerted. ‘‘ Is—is et much 
of a place?” 

** Much of a place,” echoed Paul indignantly. 
‘* A reg’lar city! Five churches an’ a jail, all 
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complete! Why, there'll be a dozen houses at 
least in that town what I did the mason-work 
for, myself; an’ I wadn’ there but six months. 
Twelve houses in six months—that’ll tell ’ee !” 

‘*I’m vexed,” said Mr. Jose humbly. ‘‘ But,” 
he added eagerly, ‘‘ef you'll show me the 
locality of en, I'll put en in.” 

** So I will,” promised Paul. ‘‘ But I wouldn’ 
be vexed. Come to think of et, Columbus is a 
new town—brand new. Maybe ’a wadn’ there 
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when you drawed your map. They’re bustlers 
out in the States, I can tell ‘ee.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Jose, ‘‘I don’t hauld with 
all this buildin’ o’ new cities an’ upsottin’ o’ 
maps. How don’t they stick to the auld towns, 
like we do in Cornwall? There’s Afriky, now; 
you caan’t think the sight o’ trouble Afriky’s 
guv me. Always wan o’ these traveller chaps 
a-muzzlin’ round, sarchin’ out new localities. 
An’ I hear tell of ’em in the paper, an’ I don’t 
knaw where to put ’em. ‘Tes terrible decom- 


CORNISHMAN. 

posin’, so ’a es. But come,” he continued, 
shaking off his gloom, ‘‘ maybe you’d like to see 
my tayckle, what I work with.” 

He went to a shelf and carefully took down a 
small pile of papers and boxes. There was a 
cheap school atlas, dating from twenty years 
back, the pages much inked and soiled. There 
were several sheets of cartridge-paper, one, 
which was nailed with tacks to a board, having 
a half-finished map traced upon it. There was 
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HOORAH FOR MAPS - 


a child’s colour-box, and another box which 
contained bottles of red and black ink, a pair 
of compasses, a ruler, and three or four 
mapping pens. With his great horny fingers, 
swollen and malformed by years of hard toil, he 
took up his delicate implements one by one, 
handling them tenderly, and gazing on them 
with fond eyes, as he expatiated on their various 
uses, and discussed the dignity of the carto- 
graphic art. 

‘*Some do come in here,” he said, ‘fan’ say 
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to me, ‘ Ben, how don’t ’ee have stately pictures 
’pon your walls, like we, ’stead o’ these bistly 
auld maps?’ But what I say is—maps do 
always tell the truth ; there edn’ no deception 
in maps, they’re sound doctrine all the while. 
But pictures — pictures are lyin’ trade, an’ meant 
to deceive the eye. Take a picture of a place 
—Porthvean, say—an’ look upon ’m. Brave 
an’ pretty, say you, an’ wonderful like; might 
be the auld town itself. But ’a edn’ no s’ch 
thing, I say— edn’ but a pretence an’ a decep- 
tion. An’’a don’t Zell ’ee nothin’—don’t give 
‘ee no manner of znformation—don’t give ’ee 
nothin’ but just what you can see for yourself. 
‘Which is Fisherman’s Arms an’ which is 
Wesley Chapel?’ you ask. Picture waan’t 
tell ’ee. What’s the use of en, I ask? 
Pictures! Id’ knaw all about ’em; I’ve seed 
’em concoctin’. There was a young artis’ chap 
goin’ round laast summer with his paintin’ 
tayckle, an’ I used to keep an eye "pon ’m. 
Well, you wouldn’ believe! The scand’lous 
way that chap ’ud go alterin’ an’ improvin’ the 
Lord’s handiwork, puttin’ in a tree here, an’ 
missin’ out a stone there, an’ manufacturin’ 
sheep an’ things out of his own brain! I’d say 
to him, ‘How come you to put trees there 
where there edn’ none?’ ‘ That’s to improve 
the composition,’ he say. ‘ Young man,’ I said 
to ’m, ‘ simmin’ to me, drawing lies is ’most as 
bad as tellin’ ’em.’ That made en laff fit to 
scat his sides. But I knawed I wasright. No 
lyin’ pictures for me. I stick to maps.” 

“Down wi’ pictures! Hoorah for maps!” 
shouted his sympathetic auditor. 

And now Jennifer dished up the contents of 
the portentous pot, which proved to be nothing 
more outré than lickie-soup—a broth of leeks 
and turnips, richly flavoured with lumps of fat 
pork. From the oven she took a potato cake, 
‘“‘crisped over” a beautiful brown; and she 
lifted the tea-pot from the slab where it had 
been gently simmering and stewing all day 
long ; and she filled the cups with that potent 
liquor, bitter and black, which to the un- 
seasoned Englishman is poison, but mother’s 
milk to the brave sons of Cornwall. And so 
they sat down to sup. 

After supper came touch-pipe time, and Paul, 
producing a corn-cob from his pocket, with, 
“There, ded ’ee ever see the like o’ that? 
That’s what we do smokie wi’ in the States,” 
launched out into a tangle of yarns about 
forests and prairies, and cyclones and black 
men, and the wonderful smartness of the 
Yankee, and the still more wonderful smartness 
of a certain Porthvean man, who had fought 
and schemed for seven years beyond the seas 
with unvarying success. How he shouted, and 
smote the table, till the tea-cups, timidly start- 
ing away from him, had to be rescued from 
imminent leaps over the extreme edge! How 
he slapped his host’s knees till they tingled 
again ! 

Mr. Jose was a model listener. In two 
minutes his pipe was out, and he never thought 
to light it again. His laughter, his ejacula- 
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tions of sympathy and astonishment, came pat 
in the right places. Jennifer sat silent in a 
corner, and never raised her eyes from her 
knitting. Presently, when Paul paused and 
looked round at the end of a_ blood-curdling 
yarn, she had vanished. 

**Hullo!” he exclaimed. 
maid!” 

**Gone up to her chamber, ’a b’lieve,” said 
Mr. Jose. ‘‘She’s as queeat ’pon her feet as 
a cat.” 

‘*H’m,” said Paul. ‘‘She don’t set much 
store by my yarns, simminly.” He was quick 
to scent a slight. 

‘Jennifer never was much of a wan for 
comp’ny,” apologised Mr. Jose. ‘‘ She’s a good 
li’ll maid, an’ a lovin’ daughter ; but I’m vexed 
sometimes, the way she do keep by herself all 
the while. ’A edn’ natural at her age. Look, 
now, she’s a fitty-lookin’ maid, edn’ a?” 

‘*Never see nobody like her,” said Paul 
truthfully. 

‘*That’s what I say,” exclaimed the other, 
highly delighted. ‘‘An’ I’m sure, gie the 
chaps a chanst, they’d be buzzin’ round her like 
flies about a honey-pot. But no: she waan’t 
consort wi’ none of ’em—says she don’t wish 
none. Don’t seem natural in a maid, say I.” 

He eyed Paul wistfully. 

‘*I’d be brave an’ glad,” he continued, ‘‘ to 
see some smart, well-be’aved chap comin’ round 
a-courtin’ of her. Don’t ’ee go s’posin’ I want 
to get rid of her. She’s the apple o’ my eye, 
li’ll Jennifer is; an’ my heart ’ll be sore to lose 
her. But ’tes accordin’ to natur’ for fathers to 
be fo’ced to give up them that they’ve reared 
an’ tended to the first chap that comes along. 
I wouldn’ grumble, nor I wouldn’ set myself 
agin natur’. All I do want is to see my 
Jennifer be’avin’ like other maids. "Tes the 
law o’ nations for young people to walk by 
twos an’ not by ones. Besides, I’m an auld 
man, an’ what’s to become of her when I’m 
gone? I'll tell ’ee somethin’,” he added in a 
low tone, bending forward and plucking Paul’s 
sleeve. ‘‘ There’s a bit of a dowry savin’ up 
for her, an’ tes more than they think for over 
to Porthvean. Two hundred pound! How 
the chaps ’ud come scrammin’ round, ef they 
knawed. Two hundred pound, an’ a fitty 
maid, an’ wan that can cook an’ mend clo’es 
wi’ the best of "em! What d’ye say to that?” 

He peered anxiously into Paul’s face, striving 
to read the effect of his words there. Through 
Paul’s brain passed the mental equivalent of a 
wink. ’Twas plain enough, what the old chap 
was after. But he was not going to let himself 
go too cheap. 

‘* A brave lot o’ money, sure ’nough,” he 
said indifferently. ‘‘ Well, I was goin’ to tell 
"ee the way | used to catch these here wolves 
out in Canady.” 

Mr. Jose sank back with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment, and one of Paul’s best yarns was wasted 
on unnoticing ears. Politeness kept his eyes 
fixed with seeming attention on his guest, but 
his thoughts wandered, and his interjected 
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comments were forced, and mostly inappro- 
priate. Deprived of the necessary stimulus 
of appreciative attention, the current of Paul's 
narrative slackened, and presently sank com- 
pletely out of sight in a series of bottomless 
yawns. The old man accepted with alacrity a 
suggestion that bed was a desirable place for a 
man who had walked more miles that day in a 
shorter time than ever man had walked before. 
He willingly led his guest upstairs to a low 
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whitewashed chamber, hung with an overflow 
exhibition of maps. The perfume of apples 
which pervaded the room was accounted for, 
when Mr. Jose lifted what Porthvean calls the 
petticoat of the bed, and displayed the year’s 
crop of his little orchard heaped up beneath, 
while inviting Paul, if he should chance to 
wake up hungry in the night, to slip his hand 
underneath and help himself. And so, with no 
more words, they got to bed. 
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THE STARTING-DLACE. 


IKE the cobwebs and dust on a bottle of 
fine old Chateau Margot, the heat of Italian 
summers and the slow trains which run to 

Sienna preserve the medizval flavour and ancient 
character of the Pa/zo, a brilliant pageant which 
takes place there on the second of July and the 
sixteenth of August. While Rome and Florence 
were content to choose as patrons such minor 
lights as St. Peter and St. John, Sienna, with 
the fine old egotism of her palmy days, selected 
the Queen of Heaven herself, and-it is on the 
two great feasts of the Madonna that the horses 
race in the Campo, and the representatives of 
the seventeen contrade, or wards, march forth 


in all the bravery of their silk tights, trunk- 
hose, velvet jerkins, and feathered caps, waving 
their great banners. In almost any other city 
such a display would be an artificial anachronism, 
but, with Sienna’s grim palaces and fossilised 
old-world life, it is only a gorgeous and gigantic 
masterpiece of Pinturicchio, magically touched 
to bounding, graceful life. 

The Siennese are said to have come into 
the world with fists close-clenched, and as we 
trace her history back to the dim, misty begin- 
nings of the city, we find that her nativity was 
in the constellation of the Bull, which bestows 
love of fighting and feasts and games, as well 
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as the gifts of voluble eloquence and beauty. 
The old chronicles are hot and fierce with her 
feuds—feuds with other cities, andfeuds between 
the different sections of the hill town herself. 
In the twelfth century her men are fighting 
their e/mora, or mock battle, in such deadly 
fashion with sticks and staves, that it has to be 
abolished—an abolition availing little, for the 
pugna, or fist fight, is instituted, which waxes 
so wild that in the excitement the shops of the 
place are sacked as though by a raiding army. 
Next succeed the giorgiani, tempestuous games 
fought with sharp wooden weapons before the 
church of St. George, who was the Siennese 
protector in that terrible battle which ‘‘ dyed all 
the Arbia red.” 

It is strange, among the remote usages and 
bloody battles, to chance upon a note of 
resemblance with the beloved football of young 
England and America. A favourite sport in 
ancient Sienna was fadlone, in which a ball 
being cast from the quaint, slender tower of the 
Mangia, into the Campo below, two contending 
teams of young men strove against each other 
as to which might bear it to the set goal. 

The arrival of any prince or dignitary was 
used as a pretext for jousts and games which 
ring down through the years with an exhilara- 
ting sound. Bull and buffalo fights were held 
in the elliptical, unique Campo, then as now 
the heart of Sienna. At these shows every 
contrada was represented by a gleaming caval- 
cade, which appeared with banners, leading 
each its own bull and dragging machines in th2 
shape of animals peculiar to their several 
devices. These machines or miniature fortresses 
were used as refuges by the combatants. But 
once again, frantic recklessness made such 
havoc that the games were done away with in 
favour of buffalo races, scarcely less dangerous, 
and finally were supplanted by the horse race, 
or Palio, which, with hardly any change, is 
now what it was in 1359. 


The love of the citizen for his contrada, or 
ward, resembles the passionate, egotistic devo- 
tion of the old czvis Romanus, and it is written 
that, in warlike days, when the big bell rang 
from the Mangia tower, each man rallied to 
the standard of his contrada, joyously, as to a 
wedding. Each confrada has its captain, 
banner-bearer, pages, and counsellors for the 
administration of affairs; and a chosen church 
in every ward is the depository of costumes, 
banners, standards won in the Palio, and the 
coats-of-arms of patrons, as well as_ the 
medallions bearing the devices of allied contrade. 
There is a comic note in the amicable way silk 
tights, helmets, corselets, and feathered trap- 
pings are laid away cheek by jowl, in the sacristy 
cupboards, with cope, communion cup, and 
mass-book ; and I was amused to find that 
the Forest contrada’s new harlequin tights 
were woven, this year, by the nuns, gentle 
souls! There is a picture for you—a meek- 
visaged sister, in severe blue gown and winged 
white head-dress, plying the threads of the 
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brilliant orange and green stripes into long, 
slender garments. Who says the conjunction 
is not piquant ? 

I shall not soon forget a morning spent in 
one sacristy, where the loquacious old custodian 
was so charmed to have an audience that he 
closed the church in order to devote his entire 
attention to us, and, as he opened drawers and 
chests for our benefit, told us of his plans for 
renewing banners and preserving the treasures 
of the Unicorn contrada. There was the spirit 
of état c’est moi in his, ‘‘ / am going to do so 
and so”; ‘‘ 7 have selected this design for a new 
standard” ; ‘‘/ have not yet decided whether | 
shall have it painted or appliqué”; and so on 
indefinitely, as he proudly exhibited the rich 
gold embroidery of the costumes, the victorious 
standards won as far back as 1400, and prints 
of the races. All was done deliberately, and 
An enterprising 


with a certain solemnity. 


THE CAPTAIN OF A CONTRADA. 


moth discovered in the seam of a scarlet jacket 
was executed with the stern indignation due to 
a political spy. He lingered with pride before 
the portrait of a jockey who ran for the Unicorn 
contrada a hundred years ago, and who refused 
a heavy bribe offered if he would let a rival 
contrada win. 

‘** He preferred to win the Palio!” ejaculated 
the garrulous old fellow with unction. ‘‘ Zhen 
there was passion for glory ; now there is passion 
for gold!” 

One standard bore the date July 1776, which 
stirred a thrill of recollection of what was then 
doing on our side of the world. Another, of 
1804, bore only ornate monograms, as Napoleon 
suffered no coats-of-arms within his rule. 

Among the little shields blazoned with the 
coats-of-arms of the confrada’s patrons, I noted 
one with two small, crossed American flags 
—an irrelevant touch among the cinque-cento 
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costumes—and it turned out that two ladies 
from the United States, sojourning for a space 
in Sienna, had consented to patronise the 
Unicorn; and the counsellors, seeking in vain 
for their coats-of-arms, had espied in the drawing 
room a miniature exponent of the country’s 
colours, which they had promptly adopted as 
the best substitute, with pride in their own 
ingenuity. ; 

To be a patron or patroness of a Siennese 
contrada is a distinction cheaply purchased at 
about ten francs the first year, and five francs the 
second ; and it entitles one to have the retinue 
draw up under one’s windows, the drummer 
sound a gay rataplan, and the banner-bearer 
Play his banner in one’s honour, during the days 
immediately preceding the Palio, when these 
comparse, or contrada-corps, make their tri- 
umphal rounds of the city. 

This banner playing is an art so peculiar to 
Sienna that it deserves a sentence at least. 
The silk banners, three yards long, displaying 
the device and colours of the ward, are leaded 
in the staff to facilitate a manipulation really 
wonderful. The bannerman casts his great 
standard twenty or thirty feet into the air, 
catches it and, with a swiftness and grace 
indescribable, passes it between his legs, through 
his arms, over his head, twirls it, unfurls it, 
flings it; all with the lightning rapidity of a 
prestidigitator, and the unequalled grace of an 
ancient Greek. 

The devices which give name to the seventeen 
wards are original. Here is a list: 

The Goose flying—colours : white, red, and green. 
Tortoise, on a gold field—colours: yellow and red. 
Snail, on a white field—colours: red, yellow, and 

blue. 

Wave, with a leaping dolphin—colours: blue and 
white. 

Tower, borne by an elephant—colours : red, touched 
with blue and white. 

Dragon, crowned with gold 
crimson. 

Porcupine, with two Cyprus roses—black, white, red, 
and blue. 

Forest, a rhinoceros under a green tree—green, yellow, 
and white. 

Unicorn—colours : pale blue, white, and orange. 

Sheli—blue field with red and yellow bands. 

Worm, on a green branch—yellow, green, and blue. 

Lagle—yellow with blue bands. 

Wolf, with two children sucking—black and white. 

Ow/—white, red, and black. 

Panther—white, red, and blue. 

Ram—deep yellow, red, and white. 

Giraffe, on a silver field—red and white. 
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The Goose, having the Italian colours, has 
long been the most popular contrada. In the 
days of Austrian rule its appearance used to be 
madly applauded by the people, who had no 
other outlet for their national sympathies. The 
Wolf, on the other hand, showing orange and 
black, the hated Austrian hues, was hooted and 
hissed until compelled to change its colours to 
the city’s own—black and white. Each ward 
prides itself on some characteristic. The Tower, 
for instance, which is the quarter lying at the 
rear of the tall Mangia belfry, is a stronghold 
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of Socialism, and is bitterly despised by the 
Goose, which boasts St. Catherine’s birthplace 
within its borders, and goes in for loyalty and 
religion. In fact, this year, when the Tower 
was known to have drawn the best horse, 
the women of the Goose would not attend 
the race, but rallied within their own ward 
to abuse the Tower. The Snail has most fre- 


quently been victorious in the race. 


There are allies as well as enemies among 
the contrade, and it is customary for these to 
further the chances of the one among them who 
has the best horse when their own beast is out 
of the question. There are many opportunities 
for furthering and hindering in this unique race. 
A Derby courser would be as out of place and 
ineffectual on the steep, sharply turning Sienna 
Campo, as one of the little Maremma horses 
transported to the faultless British track. 

Some days before the Pado, the ten horses 
are publicly selected from the large number 
which are offered, and then, with ceremony, are 
allotted by a stately extraction of numbers to 
the ten contrade, whose turn it is to race, the 
course not being broad enough for all seven- 
teen. For three days preceding the great 
event, the ten horses run morning and evening 
in the Campo, and their rehearsals are scarcely 
less exciting than the race proper. 


One of the most picturesque of the scenes 
associated with the Palio is the blessing of the 
horse, which occurs in each contrada church at 
about three o’clock on the day of the race. We 
were sitting idly in the cathedral, when the gay 
rat-tat of a drum fell upon our ears, and we 
flew down the steep alleys until we tracked 
the sound to a small square in front of a 
church where several men in fifteenth-cen- 
tury dress were walking about, surrounded by 
a circle of admirers. A horse was being 
caparisoned with housings and _ feathered 
frontlet of green, orange, and white, while small 
boys patted his flanks and jumped gaily about 
his heels. The drummer still plied his sticks 
bravely to rally the representatives of the con- 
trada, who all come to don their gorgeous vel- 
vet doublets, white silk shirts, pointed shoes, 
gleaming tights, and jaunty caps in the sacristy, 
where a little collation of biscuits and wine is 
spread out for them. The women of the con- 
trada cluster about the gay figures, adjusting a 
silk puff here, tying a cord there, setting a 
cap at the coquettish angle, and everyone is 
full of gay, swift Siennese speech. With 
their beautiful dress, these men of the people 
seem to don a fresh grace of bearing. No 
picture can give the lithe slimness and ele- 
gant dignity of their appearance. At last, the 
racehorse and a handsome young priest 
appear. The latter dons his robes and the 
horse is led into the church and up to the 
altar rails by the captain, who doffs his helmet 
and kneels on the marble steps. The women 
and children and ardent lovers of the contrada 
press up close around them with eager faces, 
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and the priest, with a smile on his clever coun- 
tenance, shakes the little silver aspersory of 
holy water over the horse and mumbles the 
benediction. An old red-faced person who had 
been rushing about much excited, and, during 


ONE OF THE CROWD. 


the rite, had stood by the priest with glowing 
cheeks and shining eyes, uttered a wild whoop 
which reverberated through the church as the 
last word was spoken. A woman by my side 
said : 

‘*Signorina, you think that man is drunk. 
I assure you he has not hada drop this day. 
It is passion for the contrada/” 

We all watched the small procession form to 
march about the city, playing its banner before 
the windows of its patrons ; and then rushed up 
to the Duomo square, and sat on the stone seat 
before the hospital, revelling in a brave sight, 
for the representatives of all the contrade 
march there, one after another, to play their 
banners before the prefect’s palace. 

As we hurried back to our pension, to snatch 
some dinner before the Palzo at six, we found the 
sunlit but narrow ways between the old Gothic 
palaces alive and bustling with tramp of gaily 
caparisoned horses, and glitter of steel, and 
dancing waves of colour. Such gracious 
greetings when friendly cavalcades met, such 
hindering and words of threat when opposing 
contrade got tangled in the precipitous streets ! 
It was a scene to bring old Froissart to life. 


At six we take our seats in the lovely triple 
window previously engaged in the beautiful 
Palazzo Sansedoni, whose present owner has 
wedded the Pia de Tolomei of to-day. Truly it 
is like being in the box of a gigantic and most 


fantastic theatre. The great piazza of the 
Campo is like a concave shell, and surrounded 
by noble buildings whose architecture yields 
to none, accentuated by the slender, springing 
tower of the Mangia and the exquisite columned 
windows of gracious Gothic palaces. Like a 
gem in the centre is a sculptured white marble 
fountain. Every window and balcony is bright 
with scarlet draperies and brocades. The houses 
on the sharp turn of the square, where the 
ground falls away suddenly, are lined with 
mattresses, for, at this deadly angle, the jockeys 
are frequently flung violently from their steeds, 
and here many a horse and man come to grief. 
Front teeth, arms, and legs, are often sacrificed 
to the Palio, but it is Sienna’s boast that no 
rider has ever actually been killed. Every 
aperture, projection, and roof is alive with 
people in their summer best. Close against the 
houses are tiers of seats bubbling over with 
spectators, and in the middle of the square, pro- 
tected by temporary railings, swarms the 
Siennese populace. The broad straw hats of 
the women (Queen Margaret wore one when 
she attended the Palio some years ago) flop 
backwards and forwards in the _ breeziest 
fashion. The ‘‘lemonader” is there, with all 
his panoply of copper cans and juicy fruit, and 
the sunburnt peasant carrying his reaping-hook 
sheathed in wrappings of grass. It is an un 
dulating mass, rich with crimson and yellow. 


At half-past six the track, which is sprinkled 
with bright Sienna clay, is cleared by a body 
of mounted gendarmes, and then the procession 
comes majestically down a deep declivity and 
enters the Campo. First marches the band in 
blue-green tunics, white tights, and feathered 
caps, playing a brave Siennese march. From 
each long shining trumpet hangs the city 
pennon of black and white. After this come 
the comparse (corps of representatives) of the 
seventeen contrade, consisting each of ten men 
in costume of the peculiar colours. The cap- 
tain is mounted and attended by four pages, 
the squire leads the racer and the bannerman 
unceasingly plays his banner. The great square 
is surrounded by a whirling wave of dancing 
colour, tossing plumes, and flying banners. 
Every movement of the slender, elegant crea- 
tures is perfectly light and agile, but no less 
dignified and decorous. It is the poetry of 
motion, and all the dark handsome faces are 
turned up to the “‘ eyes that rain influence,” with 
a delightful air of independence and unconcern. 
The contrade are followed by a great car laden 
with the flags and trophies won by Sienna 
in her fighting days. After slowly defiling 
around the Campo, the bright pageant ranges 
itself on the tiers of white seats before the 
Palazzo Publico with all the banners, pennons, 
and flags tastefully disposed behind. 

As the clock strikes seven, the racers issue 
from the pointed portal by the projecting 
piazza chapel, and pace round to the left where 
the ropes are drawn. A final cracker is fired, 
the ropes drop and away the horses fly—three 
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times around the broad circle. A jockey is 
thrown senseless in the first round, at the 
turn of St. Anthony another is flung against the 
mattresses, in the last mad chase the Snail is 
ahead, but a few yards before the goal the 
Tower gains on him The jockey of the 
Snail turns to deal his rival a smart blow with 
his thong, loses his balance, and rolls over in 
the dust with his steed, which he has pulled 
up too short; and the Tower wins the FPadio. 
Sienna is still discussing whether it was an 
accident or a bribed trick on the part of the 
Snail jockey. The Tower jockey, a small, 
swarthy lad of nineteen, is at once taken in 
charge by a cohort of carabineers to protect 
him from the Tower’s enemies, who, for the 
moment, are ready to tear him to pieces. 

We do not wait for the awarded Padio to be 
borne around the Campo in triumph, but hurry 
off to the church of the Madonna of Provenzano 
to se2 the arrival of the Tower representa- 
tives, bearing the banner and accompanied by 
their allies and a horde of youths, who all come 


rushing down a steep street, shouting, jumping, 
throwing up their caps madly—a bit out of some 
fiery old picture. They rush into the church 
and up to the altar, where two of the leaders 
seize each other’s hands and, swinging them 
violently, shout in stentorian, ringing tones a 
bounding song of victory. Evvivas and 
halloos fill the building. Then we follow them 
to the church of their own ward, where a 
fresh pzan of victory is lustily bawled by a 
sturdy priest, the organ sounds, and the bells 
are rung like mad while the crowd cries : 

‘* Ring louder! Ring louder!” 

And the air is hot and close with the breath 
of the multitude which surges in sacristy and 
sanctuary, within the very rails of the altar. 
The candles are lit, the banner is hoisted to 
the choir loft, and it is all one clamorous din 
of sharp organ notes, clangour of bells, nasal 
Latin, and screaming gamins, while through a 
little side window gleams a vision of green, 
vine-clad, peaceful landscape under the still, 
brooding twilight. 

MARY ARGYLE TAYLOR. 





THE NEW 





** What, sir! 


Larder! Take care, sir! 





You have the audacity to tell me that you have never heard of the New 
Photography, or that by its rays one can see a Leg of Mutton through the wall of a 


Take care, sir!” 





PLYMOUTH, OLD 


EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


HAT Elizabeth’s 


were playing 
bowls on Plymouth Hoe when they had 
news of the Armada’s approach is gene- 
rally admitted, though there may be some 


captains 


doubt as to the exact scene of the game. 
Whether, however, it was on the top of the 
Hoe by the Drake statue, the Armada me- 
morial, or the lighthouse, or, what is more 
likely, below in the bull-ring, or ‘‘ in the little 
terrace bowling green behind the Pelican,” 
which may be the same place, they had most 
assuredly a magnificent view, and, while their 
own vessels were in concealment, could not 
help sighting the Spanish fleet as it rose above 
the horizon.” 

There is no port of the size which has been 
more favoured by nature in the way of land- 
scape. Plymouth is one of the few towns in 
which you go uphill to the sea, and, when you 
come out on to the breezy common it calls its 
Hoe, the scene that opens before you is un- 
forgettable. The rocky, grassy hill, cut up by 


AND NEW. 


paths and terraces, leads down a hundred 
and fifty feet to the waters of the Sound. 
Nearly a mile away in front, as if afloat 
in the spacious estuary, lies the strongly 
fortified Drake’s Island, with the thin 
line of the breakwater a couple of miles 
beyond. To the right is the richly 
wooded range of Mount Edgcumbe 
stretching round into Hamoaze, where 
the Tamar and Tavy unite to form the 
finest of England’s naval harbours. To 
the left of the breakwater rises the long 
bare ridge of Mount Batten flanking the 
Cattewater, the harbour formed by the 
River Plym as it enters the Sound, in 
which in Armada days the English fleet 
lay hidden under the high ground so that 
their masts could not be seen from outside. 
And opening into the Cattewater at its mouth 
is Plymouth’s other ancient harbour, Sutton 
Pool, now alive with the brown-sailed fishing 
boats that cluster in such numbers by the 
quays downhill behind the citadel, whose grey 
stone walls terminate the Hoe to the eastward. 

And it is not only from this one place that the 
landscape claims attention. Plymouth seems 
to look picturesque from every point of view, 
even from the muddy shores of the Cattewater 
and Sutton Pool—and rare sticky mud it is, 
well mixed with coal from the steam colliers 
that is being stowed away in great heaps under 
the houses, and varied with white, limy-looking 
china clay brought down from the neighbouring 
granite districts to be loaded into the coasting 
schooners. 

The citadel itself would make a good centre 
for a panorama. From its battlements you 
not only get the view seawards and over the 
busy harbours, but, in endeavouring to trace 
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the fourteen miles of fortifications that begin at 
Staddon Heights, and have the other end of the 
horseshoe at Picklecombe and Tregantle, you 
have an almost unbroken view over the thou- 
sands of houses clustering on the numerous 
hills, dominated by the tall towers of St. 
Andrew’s and the town hall, and backed by 
the rich green slopes that lead away to the tors 
of Dartmoor. 

The buildings are not all Ply- 
mouth’s, for hereabouts are three 
towns, destined inevitably to be- 
come one, all adjoining and so closely inter- 
mingled that it is only on a map you can trace 
their boundaries. Facing the sea is Plymouth, 
ending on the west in the Millbay docks of the 
Great Western Railway ; facing Hamoaze is 
Devonport, which also has a Mayor and Cor- 
poration; and sandwiched between the two 
is Stonehouse, which is under an Urban 
District Council. . The effect of these three sets 
of authorities, with their separate accounts 
and methods and means, and the endless 
qualifications which would have to be intro- 
duced in giving each credit for its particular 
work, need only be hinted at. 

To the outsider the trinity of towns forms 


The Three 
Towns. 





get its name or its corporation until the last 
days of William tv, or rather, the first few 
months of Victoria. 


When Plymouth began is not so 
clear. It does not claim to be 
as old as Totnes, where you are shown the 
stone on which Brutus stepped when he arrived 
from the siege of Troy to give his name to 
these islands, but it has a wonderful giant 
story of a few weeks later. British it certainly 
was, and it was Roman; under its old name 
of Sutton it appears in Domesday, and it was 
a market town in 1253, and began returning 
members to Parliament in 1292. The old place 
in these parts is Plympton, of which Plymouth 
was once a dependency—‘‘ when Plymouth 
was a furzy down, Plympton was a borough 
town ”’—but Plympton nowadays is a village, 
in a Parliamentary sense it was a collection of 
villages, some four miles or more up the Plym, 
notable chiefly for its church with duplicate 
aisles not parallel to each other, and for its 
cloistered Grammar School, at which four 
artists, Reynolds, Northcote, Haydon, and 
Eastlake, were pupils, Sir Joshua having been 
a native of the place. 


Early History. 








THE HOE, PLYMOUTH. 


Plymouth, and as such, wishing them a speedy 
amalgamation, we will speak of them. To- 
gether they have about 200,000 people; Ply- 
mouth, which has been increasing its area of 
late, being much the largest of the three. It 
is also the oldest, for Stonehouse consisted for 
centuries of only the Manor house, the old 
stone house from which it derived its name ; 
and as to Devonport, it only began life under 
William 11, as Plymouth Dock, and did not 


Plymouth has long been vigorous enough to 
stand by itself, and has written its name large 
in history, being indeed ‘‘the mother of Ply- 
mouths ””—some forty of them—thousands of 
miles away. It began to prosper with the long 
French war, when its position made it a 
favourite starting-place for Edward’s expedi- 
tions ; and when Richard 1 levied the poll-tax 
that resulted in Wat Tyler’s insurrection, it 
was the fourth largest town in England, 
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being inferior only to London, York, and 
Bristol. 

The Wars of the Roses were no check to its 
growth ; on the contrary, it continued to pro- 
sper. Here in 1501 came Katharine of Arragon 
to first set foot in a country which was not 
to be too kind to her. The rejoicing at her 
arrival was great. ‘‘ Had she been the saviour 
of the world,” wrote Alcares, ‘‘ she could not 
have had a more enthusiastic welcome,” 
although she kept her veil down ‘‘ by order of 
her duenna,” in order that her looks might not 
be too closely criticised by the men of Devon, 
who had a reputation for being judges in that 
line. The worthy master Paynter entertained 
her at his ‘‘ goodly house toward the haven ”— 
now demolished—until she started on her long 
ride to London. At Exeter, so runs the 
record, the weathercock of St. Mary’s steeple 
creaked so that she could not sleep, and 
thereupon it was taken down ‘to oblige her 
—no trouble too great for the bride of Prince 
Arthur, who was to be the divorced wife of 
King Henry ! 

Plymouth’s cordiality towards the Spaniards 
was not to last very long, and under Elizabeth 
the town became the key of the national 
defence against them. Medina Sidonia is said 
to have chosen Mount Edgcumbe as his share 
of the spoil when the country was conquered, 
and it is at least curious that his projects were 
brought to naught by the men who played 
bowls on the opposite Hoe. 


One fact regarding these Devon 
heroes is worth remembering, and 
that is that they did not neglect 


Its Heroes as 
Citizens, 


their duty as citizens. Sir John Hawkins, the 
Controller of the Navy who prepared the fleet 
against the Armada, was M.P. for Plymouth ; 
his brother William was mayor in the Armada 
year. Drake, like Humphry Gilbert, was also 
M.P. for the borough, and he was mayor in 
1581. Fancy Francis Drake as a provincial 
mayor! Andaright good mayor too. Further, 
he did for Plymouth what Hugh Myddelton 
afterwards did for London, and gave it its water 
supply, which is now being developed on his 
lines into one of the best in the kingdom. 
Legend has it that he rode to the spring on 
Dartmoor, and said a few magical words over 
it, so that it followed his black horse’s heels 
into Plymouth ; fact has it that he was up on 
Dartmoor for weeks working away with levels 
and other instruments, choosing the necessarily 
circuitous route of the channel from the river 
Meavy at Sheepstor, by which with much labour 
he led it into Plymouth. From Sheepstor to 
Plymouth as the crow flies is about seven miles. 
Drake’s ‘*leat,” which is an open channel, has 
to run about forty ; no wonder that he was so 
delighted at his success that he dipped his 
scarlet gown into the water when it flowed past 
his own door. Plymouth hasbeen the possessor 
of its water supply from that day to this, and 
three hundred years ago it founded its ‘‘ fysh- 
ynge feast” in honour of the event which is 
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still its great municipal festivity during the 
year. On that day the Corporation drive out 
to the sources of the supply to survey the leat, 
and there partaking of a banquet served in the 
open air, drink to the pious memory of Sir 
Francis, the toast being a formula which never 
changes: ‘‘ May the descendants of him who 
brought us water never want for wine.” 

The town is as proud of its Drake now— 
when his water project is bringing in a revenue 
of nearly £20,000 a year—as it was when the 
congregation streamed out of St. Andrew’s 
on that Sunday in August, followed by their 
preacher, to welcome him on his return from 
Nombre de Dios, and when in the afternoon the 
toilworn but hardy and wealthy mariners 
gathered at the Globe inn, where many a feast 
and junketing welcomed them back to their 
native shores. The Globe still exists—its grill- 
room is not unknown to travellers from farther 
than Nombre de Dios—but it has a seedy 
George the Fourthian exterior, and is in no way 
Elizabethan-looking. Plymouth, old as it is, 
has few old buildings worth mentioning, except- 
ing, of course, its ‘‘ old” church, St. Andrew’s, 
and perhaps its much restored ‘‘ new” church, 
dedicated to Charles the Martyr as a reminder 
that monarchy had come back again, just as 
the citadel was built shortly afterwards, more 
to awe the towr than defend the port, for, 
although it was besieged for four years, Ply- 
mouth was the only stronghold of the Round- 
heads in the West that was not taken by the 
Royalists. Neither church nor citadel seems 
to have had much effect, however, for when 
William 1 landed at Torbay, Plymouth was 
the first municipality to proclaim him king; 
and Dutch William was not a man to forget 
his friends. Round the dockyard he founded, 
grew Devonport, just as round Keyham steam- 
yard grew Morice town, which is growing at 
such a pace just now round Keyham extension. 

With the dockyard Keyham is 
united by a tunnel under the streets, 
really forming part of it. When the exten- 
sion on which millions are to be spent is com- 
plete, the frontage of the united establishments 
to Hamoaze will exceed two miles in length. 

Some years ago the /ndus was sold out of the 
service ; her purchaser hooked a tug on to her, 
and the old ship was so rotten that as she was 
being towed she parted in half amidships and 
sank. Where she lies with her old frames 
and timbers rising out of the mud, hundreds of 
men are at work preparing the new sea-wall 
behind which are to come the new docks, one 
of 600 feet, two of 500 feet, entered from a basin 
700 feet wide, which in its turn will be entered 
from a lock 600 feet long. To widen the area 
of deep water and improve the channel up 
which the big ships are to come to these new 
docks, the rocky bed of the estuary lower 
down is being drilled and then blasted with 
dynamite, the drills in three boats, each boat 
with a set of tubes arranged in a row like the 
pipes in the front of a church organ. Were it 
not for the fragments of riven rock brought up 


The Dockyard. 
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by the dredgers a few fathoms farther down 
stream, one would imagine that such drilling 
might go on for years without perceptible result. 

Admission to the dockyard is easy. You 
ask the policeman at the gate, who asks you 
if you are a British subject, and then you sign 
a book, giving your name, occupation, and 
address, ‘‘parish preferred—Bermondsey, or 
whatever it may be,” as the sergeant pleasantly 
suggests, and a policeman takes you round. 
But you would have to be a very intelligent 
foreigner to learn much at Devonport beyond 
that its docks are being widened and length- 
ened. Itis a big well-built place, in which a 
good deal more work could be done than is at 
present in hand, a place of most interest to 
those who have never been in a shipyard before 
or are unused to the powers of heavy machinery. 


One of the interesting things is the galvanis- 
ing shop with its tanks of hydrochloric that are 
so odorous, and its baths of molten zinc that 
are so much deeper than they look, and are 
never allowed to cool by night or day. A 
sprinkle of sal-ammoniac clears away the scum, 
and around the spurtles the hot metal gleams 
as if it had been burnished; into the cleared 
area a boat anchor, dried from the pickling 
tank, is slowly lowered out of sight; in a 
minute or so more sal-ammoniac is thrown on 
to clear the surface again, and through the 
bright patch the anchor is lifted radiant in its 
spotless coat which soon dulls into the familiar 
zinky grey. 

Anchors are much in evidence at Devon- 
port, anchors of all sorts down to the rect- 
angular lumps of iron used in permanent 








DRAKE'S ISLAND, PLYMOUTH, 


In it the only ship now building is the Ocean, 
the first of the new battleships it has been en- 
trusted with, and high above all in the open air 
rises the gigantic shell of plates and girders, all 
brown and stained, looking some three times 
the size it will in the water, and promising to 
give trouble at its launch. } 

The feature that seems to be most attractive 
to visitors is the show of old figure-heads, those 
wonderful examples of heroic wood-carving in 
which the puzzle is to find the appropriateness 
of the figure to the name of the ship. There 
is a mystery as to where Saunders came from 
who carved Gog and Magog—by the bye, Gog- 
magog, or Gog or Magog, whichever you 
please, was the gentleman who was thrown over 
the Hoe in that early giant story above alluded 
to; should any further inquiries be made in the 
matter we would suggest ‘‘try Plymouth,” as 
they are evidently productions of this figure- 
head school. 


moorings ; and buoys, too, looking like Brob- 
dingnagian fishing-floats ; and cables old and 
new, some of them with links half a foot in 
thickness, ship’s cables with oval links, buoy 
cables with oblong links, some of the old ones 
perished until they consist of but a few fibres 
of rusty iron. The chain cables are hauled 
about by a stationary engine winding up a 
wire rope that hooks into the links, and the 
power is none too great, for some of these 
thick chains turned out of the blacksmiths’ 
shop are a hundred fathoms long. Quite as 
impressive are the products of the ropery 
close by, whose biggest achievement seems to 
be a hundred-fathom cable nine inches in 
diameter, weighing half a dozen tons, and 


costing £340. 


Keyham is better worth seeing 
Keyham. ¢ 


than the dockyard, though even at 
Keyham there are antiquities among the appli- 
ances that are rather surprising. The noticeable 
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thing about the yard is the system of under- 
ground flues, leading to the pair of smoke 
towers a hundred and eighty feet high, that are 
so prominent in the landscape. The entrance, 


too, is good, and the buildings are all spacious 
and imposing. Keyham repairs and finishes 
ships ; it does not build them, though whatit may 
do in the future with such resources at its disposal 
is difficult to say. Attached to it is the Royal 
Naval Engineering College, also being enlarged 
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power being the double screws revolving in 
opposite directions driven from the tiny engine 
rooms at such a rate as to give a speed for half 
a mile of thirty-six miles an hour. 


Between Keyham and the dock- 
yard is the gun-wharf, where there 
is not much to see now owing to 
the new Naval Ordnance Department having 
started its store at Stonehouse, and converted 


Armouries. 


BREAKWATER AND SOUND, PLYMOUTH. 


to the extent of fifty additional dormitories, and 
several instruction and demonstration rooms, 
besides the lengthening of the dining-room so 
as to seat the two hundred students now in 
residence. In one of the shops in the yard the 
students are at work in uniform building launch 
engines and doing other light work to fit them 
for their profession. Close to this there is an 
instructive corner where that curious process, 
the bending of copper tubes, is going on, the 
tubes of no matter what size having first to be 
filled with molten lead from a tank of rather 
alarming dimensions to those who are accus- 
tomed to melt lead in a ladle. 

Round the jetties are a large number of 
vessels in different stages of completion and 
repair, for a warship, like a merchant vessel, has 
to come into dock periodically to be overhauled ; 
but the great sight hereabouts, which, how- 
ever, requires a special permit, is the torpedo 
store. Here on one floor are a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of Whitehead tor- 
pedoes looking like a catch of bright steel 
fishes laid out in batches for easy counting, 
some with the names of their ships upon them, 
some without, for a ship has to take at least as 
much care of its torpedoes as of its boats. It 
is curious how heavy they are. Even the com- 
pressed air in them weighs 63 Ibs., to say 
nothing of the 200 lbs. of wet gun-cotton when 
they are loaded ; though of course the weight is 
counterbalanced by the buoyancy section, the 
depth being regulated by the mysterious balance 
chamber and horizontal rudders, the propelling 


Bull Point, up Saltash way, into an important 
depét for the projectiles and explosives of the 
Devonport division of the fleet ; but there must 
be at least from thirty to forty thousand rifles 
in the armoury, stowed away compactly in racks 
ready for instant use. At Stonehouse there is a 
room containing more, but in addition there is 
the store of machine guns, five hundred or more 
of them on a floor, all in military array, bright 
and grim and threatening, ready for action, a 
battery of destruction capable of raining out a 
third of a million shots a minute. 


The Vi Stonehouse is the most interesting 
ne Vic- ° ° ; 
tualling Yard. place of the four, this armoury being 
in the Royal William Victualling 
Yard, which is as fine an establishment as 
anyone could wish. Here they feed men at 
one end of the place and—well let us say— 
defend them at the other. There is a grand 
entrance surmounted by a statue of William tv, 
fourteen feet high, with no sign of disproportion. 
The broad roads are paved or of the natural 
rock, and as clean as a ship’s deck ; the buildings 
and jetties are of limestone and granite, the 
architecture appropriate, nothing flimsy or 
superfluous, all solid and substantial, built to 
last for ever, as Sir John Rennie might be 
expected to build it. To find room for its 
thirteen acres, six acres had to be reclaimed 
from the sea and made up by the three hundred 
thousand tons of rock removed from the side of 
the hill. 
One of the wings is a vast mill and biscuit 
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bakery. There are few things more interesting 
than to follow the corn from the upper floor and 
trace it down the various shoots and travellers, 
as it is cleaned and blended, and ground between 
some of the thirty-four pairs of millstones that 
are able to grind a hundred bushels an hour ; 
and then following the flour up again and down 
through the different screening and other pro- 
cesses, until it reaches the troughs in the 
bakery ; to watch the masses of dough being 
kneaded by machinery, squeezed under corru- 
gated rollers, and flattened under a bright steel 
rolling pin about half a yard in diameter, which 
can be regulated to the hundredth of an inch ; 
to see the great white slab passed backwards 
and forwards on the travelling beds and peels 
until it reaches a stamping machine where it is 
cut into hexagons, perforated with the standard 
pattern, and in one piece, unbroken but so deeply 
cut that each of the hexagons can if desired be 
picked out, slid into the ovens whose black 
doors stand in a row along the side of the white 
bakehouse. There are two sets of ovens and 
machinery, but in peace times only one set is in 
use. On the floor above the ovens are the 
drying kilns, in which the biscuits are dried 
before they are stowed away in the casks, which 
come from the cooperage department opposite. 

Farther on are the lairs and slaughter-house, 
where seventy to eighty cattle can be killed at 
once, and in the larders are the granite tanks 
in which the salting takes place. Then there is 
the store of beef and pork in casks, and near 
by is the vegetable store with potatoes by the 
ton and cabbages by the hundred, and the desk 
with the delivery slates on which the orders of 
the day for each vessel in harbour are entered 
in column to be ticked off as executed. Open- 
ing on to another jetty is the rum store, a 
glance into which is enough, for the odour is 
unmistakable; and all along on floor above 
floor are the other stores of the very mis- 
cellaneous articles, from mess traps upwards, 
which are in the Victualling Department’s 
charge. Altogether the Royal William Yard, 
the largest in the country, is worth a journey 
to Plymouth—we mean Stonehouse—to see. 


From the jetties there is a good 
view of the ships at anchor, but to 
do Hamoaze justice it is well to charter a boat 


Hamoaze. 


and make the voyage leisurely. It is a trip 
worth the trouble among ships of all kinds 
and classes, battleships, cruisers, gunboats, 
destroyers, whose names are known to every 
newspaper reader, some new and many old, some 
efficient and many condemned and worthy of 
nobler uses, such as the veteran Azmalaya, now 
converted into a coal hulk. The first vessel 
that claims your attention is the flagship the 
Devastation, once a famous vessel of the flat- 
iron type, but now surpassed in many ways, 
and striking one as being more of a box of 
compartments than any other vessel but one 
in the fleet. Then there is the training-ship 
Impregnable, with the boys in swarms, and 
farther up two more training-ships, one of them 


the Zzon, the best-looking of the lot, owing to 
her having her proper spars; the other being 
the adjoining /mplacable. Then there are the 
gunnery ships united one to another by the 
longest bridge in the world, that which stretches 
from Cambridge to Calcutta. And up at 
Saltash, for the ships are all the way up, is 
another bridge, Brunel’s masterpiece, which 
loses so much when you are underneath it 
owing to its being only wide enough to carry a 
single line. Above the bridge the river increases 
in beauty, but it is out of our limits. Return- 
ing we have more time to notice its banks and 
appreciate the extent of the Government build- 
ings which fill the view from the Naval 
Barracks to the Victualling Yard, the naval 
mostly in front, the military behind, for, of 
course, we are dealing with a garrison town of 
the first importance, with the naval barracks 
and et ceteras, and an exceptionally prominent 
headquarters at Mount Wise. This famous 
hill, which is also the naval signal station, rises 
from the water’s edge near Stonehouse Pool, 
and up the road by it so steep is the gradient 
that five horses are required to draw the tram- 
cars which two horses manage for the rest of 
the journey. 


There are two institutions in 
Devonport that must not go un- 
mentioned. One of these is Miss 
Weston’s Sailors’ Rest, the other the Royal 
Sailors’ Home. The Home, which is in Duke 
Street, is a singularly comfortable and unpre- 
tentious sort of a place, fitted up on the usual 
plan with cabins and dining and recreation 
rooms, and accommodating about 17,000 men 
in the course of a year. Such an institution 
under official management, open as it is from 
half-past five in the morning until midnight, 
where the men have a bed for sixpence and are 
boarded at two shillings a day, and get their 
meals at odd times if necessary, must be of 
great benefit in such a place; and one can only 
wish that the donors of the ten pounds apiece, 
which means a cabin the more, will increase in 
proportion to the increase of the number of 
men in the Devonport division. 


The Sailors’ 
Home. 


While Devonport and Stonehouse 
are naval and military, Plymouth 
proper is mainly commercial. Its 
manufactures are few and of the domestic 
order; its exports are small, but its imports 
amount to about a million and a half. The 
great mail steamers, which make it their first 
and last English port, do not contribute so 
much to this as might be supposed. Really 
they do not reach Plymouth at all, but anchor 
just inside the breakwater, where a tender 
brings off the mails and passengers. There is 
no other place to accommodate them, for they 
are too large to come into Millbay, which 
cannot be extended. Hence the great scheme 
on the horizon, in which the South-Western 
Railway Company are most interested, to form 
new docks in the Cattewater, where there is 


Plymouth 
Progress. 
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depth and room to any amount. In fact, 
Plymouth has a future, and its people are quite 
aware of it. Six years ago they began a 
forward movement which has not been without 
results. They have increased their municipal 
debt, which in these days is a promising sign, 
and against the increase they have to show a 
better system of sanitation with new main 
drainage, a widening of thoroughfares and 
clearing of congested areas, an improved 
water supply with a vast reservoir at Burrator 








and leaving the front door of the Atheneum 
open that the visitor may find all the inner 
doors locked, is not one that should continue 
longer than is necessary. 

The town is growing fast, the plans of 
thirteen hundred new houses were passed 
during the first eight months of this year alone, 
and there must have been improvement all 
round. What Plymouth was like can be seen 
by the streets leading down to Sutton Pool. 
The Barbican has its admirers, it is true, but it 











and a hundred and fifty miles of mains, and 
better lighting and more satisfactory police 
supervision, not before it was wanted. Electric 
trams on the overhead principle are to be intro- 
duced, and in addition to the general markets, 
which cover a space of three acres, a new cattle 
market is in progress to prevent cattle being 
driven through the streets and slaughtered in 
the town. Public parks in the breeziest posi- 
tions have been opened ; educational facilities 
have been added to ; new science .and art and 
technical schools have been built; the Free 
Library in the old Guildhall has been more 
patronised, and is now issuing about eight hun- 
dred volumesaday. Among all this there are two 
things that strike a stranger. Surely the town 
should have a museum and art gallery; surely, 
too, the present practice on the Wednesday 
half-holiday of shutting up the Free Library 


GUILDHALL SQUARE, PLYMOUTH, 


looks best at a distance, as indeed do the 
quays, notwithstanding the crowd of fishing 
boats and coasters that would make any place 
picturesque. We have overheard it described 
as ‘‘reeking of fish and history”; the new 
market on the quay has settled its fishiness, 
but, of course, it has historical associations 
many and to spare. 

The coincidences we meet with are often 
curious. Strolling on to one of the jetties 
lately we found a boat’s crew from a United 
States training-ship, the Zssex, at the steps. 
The coxswain was leaning against the bronze 
tablet commemorating the sailing of the 
colonists of the transatlantic Plymouth, and he 
was quite unconscious of the fact although he 
was looking at the stone on which we stood, 
which, following his gaze, we found to be in- 
scribed ‘‘ Mayflower, 1620.” 


W. J. GORDON 
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LORD TENNYSON: 


From the early portrait by 
Samuel Laurence. 


“THE biography of men of letters,” said 

Carlyle, who loved strong expressions, 

‘‘are for the most part the saddest 
chapter in the history of the human race, ex- 
cept the ‘Newgate Calendar.’” Very little of 
this sadness attaches to the narrative written 
by the present Lord Tennyson. It is a fas- 
cinating and exhilarating story—a story not, 
indeed, without its shadows, but abounding 
with glimpses of joyous sunshine, and reveal- 
ing a fulness of life such as few men are blest 
with. 

As the history of a poet’s career it is prob- 
ably almost unique. Alfred Tennyson “‘ lisped 
in numbers,” as many a poet has done before 
him, and when about eight years old covered 
two sides of a sheet with Thomsonian blank 
verse. Two years later he wrote hundreds 
and hundreds of lines in the regular Popeian 
metre, and at about twelve composed an epic of 
six thousand lines @ Za Walter Scott. ‘‘ Though 
the performance was very likely worth nothing,” 
he writes, ‘‘I never felt myself more truly 
inspired. I wrote as much as seventy lines at 
One time, and used to go shouting them about 
the fields in the dark.” The boy’s habit of mur- 
muring his new lines led the Somersby cook to 
ask, ‘‘ What is Master Awlfred always a-praying 
for?” When, at his grandfather’s desire, the 
young poet wrote a poem on his grandmother’s 
death, the old gentleman made him a present, 
Saying, ‘‘ Here is half a guinea for you, the 
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first you have ever earned by poetry, and, 
take my word for it, the last.” Happily for 
Tennyson, he proved a false prophet. The 
young man never had a profession, but dedi- 
cated his life to poetry, and not only found it, 
as Coleridge was content to find it, its own 
exceeding great reward, but also a highly 
remunerative vocation. Many a poet of late 
years has looked to prose for a livelihood, or, 
like Wordsworth and Sir Henry Taylor, has 
obtained an official post; but Tennyson ab- 
jured all the ways by which a scholar gains or 
strives to gain money, and lived for verse 
alone. 

As all our readers know, he belonged to a 
poetical family. His eldest brother, Frederick, 
who before 1828 had won the University Medal 
for the best Greek ode on the Pyramids, has 
been singing through a long life, and pub- 
lished a volume of scholarly verse as recently 
as 1891; Charles Tennyson Turner also has 
written sonnets of so rare a beauty as to justify 
the lovely stanzas dedicated by Lord Tennyson 
to the memory of, this ‘‘ true poet.” With the 
exception of Frederick, all the eight Tennyson 
sons and four daughters had the dark hair and 
eyes of-Ataly or the south of France, and 
Alfred’s handsome face was frequently mistaken 
for that of a foreigner. He had great physical 
strength, and the tale is told how, on one 
occasion, he took up a little pet pony and carried 
it. ‘It is not fair, Alfred, that you should be 


1 «* Alfred Lord Tennyson : a memoir by his son." (2 vols. Macmillans : London.) 
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Hercules as well as Apollo,” was the remark 
of his friend Brookfield. It is said that he 
could hurl the crowbar farther than any of the 
neighbouring clowns. 


‘* Yet as he wandered over the wold or by the brook he 
often seemed to be in dreamland, so that one who often saw 
him then called him ‘a mysterious being, seemingly lifted 
high above other mortals, and having a power of intercourse 
with the spirit-world not granted to others.’” 


promising genius of the time. His outlook, 
from a worldly point of view, was not promising ; 
and partly on this account, and partly owing 
to the mysteriousness of life—for not yet could 
he ‘‘ beat his music out ”—the poet had fits of 
despondency, which were deepened when the 
sad news came from Vienna of Arthur Hallam’s 
sudden death. To him, and to his sister Emily, 
to whom Arthur was engaged, the sorrow was 
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At Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
gained some of his best friends—-Hallam, who 
was afterwards destined to an immortality in 
‘‘In Memoriam,” being the foremost—Tennyson 
won the prize medal for his poem on ‘‘ Tim- 
buctoo.” The nervous sensitiveness which was 
felt through life prevented him from reading 
the poem in public, according to the usual 
custom, and he asked a friend to undertake the 
office forhim. The attempt has been made of 
late years to show how in nearly all his poems 
Tennyson is indebted to his predecessors; it 
may be interesting, therefore, to quote what 
he himself says upon that subject: ‘‘ As far as 
I know, nothing of mine after the date of 
‘Timbuctoo’ was imitative. As for being 
original, nothing can be so which has not been 
said in some form or other before.” And he 
adds that there is a prosaic set of bookworms 
with great memories and no imagination who 
‘will not allow one to say ‘Ring the bell’ 
without finding we have taken it from Sir P. 
Sidney, or even to use such a simple expression 
as the ocean ‘roars’ without finding out the 
precise verse in Homer or Horace from which 
we have plagiarised it.” Tennyson appears to 
have left Cambridge without a degree ; and the 
next important fact in his career was the 
publication of a volume of poems in 1832, which 
led the poet Rogers to style him the most 


overwhelming, and for a time, as he afterwards 
told his son, it blotted out all joy from Tenny- 
son’s life. 

It may have been this-logs which led the 
poet tocrave for love. In 1836 Charles Tenny- 
son married Louisa Sellwood,, the’ future Lady 
lennyson’s youngest sister? 

‘‘ My mother, as a bridesmaid, was taken into church by 
my father. They had rarely been in each other’s company 
since their first meeting in 1830, when the Sellwoods had 
driven over one day from Horncastle to call at Somersby 
Rectory. Arthur Hallam was then staying with the Tenny- 
sons, and asked Emily Sellwood to walk with him in the 
Fairy Wood. At a turn of the path they came upon my 
father, who, at sight of the slender, beautiful girl of seven- 
teen, in her simple gray dress, ‘moving like a light across 
those woodland ways,’ suddenly said to her: ‘Are you a 
Dryad or an Oread wandering here?’ Now, as a brides- 
maid, she seemed to him even lovelier.” 


Before long they were engaged; but owing 
to the want of funds the lovers had a weary 
waiting time, and were not married until 1850, 
when his poems brought Tennyson a com- 
petency. 

‘The wedding was of the quietest (even the 
cake and dresses arriving too late), which made 
my father say, to the amusement of those who 
were present, that it was ‘ the nicest wedding’ 
he had ever been at. In after-life he said, ‘ The 
peace of God came into my life before the altar 
when I wedded her.’” Never was poet more 
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deeply blessed in his choice, and never surely 
had wife a more tenderly affectionate husband. 
The foolish notion that high principle and the 
sweets of domestic life are incompatible with 
genius was never entertained by Tennyson. 
He believed with Burns, although the conduct 
of the Scottish poet belied his song, that 


‘* To make a happy fireside home 
For wean and wife, 
Is the true tender and sublime 
Of human life.” 


When Hallam was born the father wrote: 


‘TI have seen beautiful things in my life, but I never saw 
anything more beautiful than the mother’s face as she lay by 
the young child an hour or two after, or heard anything 
sweeter than the little lamb-like bleat of the young one.” 


When the child was baptized by the name 
of Hallam the historian was pleased, though he 
said jokingly afterwards, ‘‘ They would not 
name him Alfred lest he should turn out a fool, 
and so they named him Hallam.” Samuel 


Rogers, the banker-poet, who might have 
known Dr. Johnson, was very friendly with 
Tennyson, and thinking that in future it would 
be an interesting link with a former age, the 


‘**He liked me,’ Tennyson said, ‘and thought that 
perhaps I might be the coming poet, and might help to 
hand his name down to future ages, One day we were walking 
arm-in-arm and I spoke of what is called immortality, and 
remarked how few writers could be sure of it.’ Upon this 
Rogers squeezed my arm and said, ‘I am sure of it.’” 


The life of poets, unlike that of philosophers 
and men of science, is read in their works ; in 
them they utter their best thoughts and reveal, 
to some extent at least, their innermost hopes 
and fears. The student of ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
and of the ‘‘ Idylls of the King” cannot fail to 
read in those poems a spirit ‘‘ finely touched ” 
and open to all ennobling influences—a spirit 
perplexed and baffled at times with the mys- 
teries of life, but never faithless, and never 
yielding to the despondency that enervates and 
degrades. Much more, too, thatis spirit-stirring 
and invigorating will be felt in the song of a 
poet who, like his great laureate-predecessor, 
uttered nothing base, and it is not a little interest- 
ing to observe how wonderfully the biography 
illustrates and develops traits already visible in 
the verse. It may be well here to gather up 
some of the characteristics of the poet portrayed 
with a son’s love and reverence in these 
volumes. 








FARRINGFORD HOUSE, FRESHWATER, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Parents took the child to his house. ‘‘ Rogers, 
bowing to my mother, said in his courtly and 
diplomatic way, ‘Mrs. Tennyson, I made one 
great mistake in my life, I never married.’ ” 
Rogers made another mistake without being 
conscious of it. 


With the sensitiveness of a woman for all 
tender and beautiful things, Tennyson was 
eminently manly and simple-minded. Despite 
the shyness which sometimes made him silent 
before strangers, he would often ‘‘ talk about 
the accidents of his life with extraordinary 
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freedom,” and ‘‘ told some things to everybody 
which others keep to themselves.” His entire 
freedom from literary jealousy and _ self- 
consciousness reminds one of Walter Scott 
and of Browning. Like Scott, too, Tennyson 
recognised the virtues of the poor, and loved 
well to acknowledge the common brotherhood 
that ‘‘ makes the whole world kin.” 


** As Jowett observed, ‘he would sit by a very common- 
place person telling stories with the most high-bred 
courtesy —endless stories, not too high or too low for every- 
day conversation.’ With the country folk he loved to 
converse, especially seeking out the poor o/d men, from 
whom he always tried to ascertain their thoughts upon 
death and the future life.” 


He was reserved at first with new acquaint- 
ances, and had a horror of the vulgar curiosity 
that led tourists to invade his grounds, and even, 
it is said, to stare in at the windows. Once, 


poets,” found in hima brother. Fitzgerald— 
** old Fitz ’”—was the truest, though not always 
the most complimentary, of comrades through 
many ‘‘ golden hours.” Patmore and Tenny- 
son found a fellowship in smoke as well as in 
genius, for both of them sought in the pipe a 
source of inspiration. ‘‘ Old Carlyle, who is 
never moved by poetry,” was deeply stirred 
by Tennyson’s, and discovered in it ‘‘a right 
valiant, true fighting, victorious heart, strong 
as a lion’s, yet gentle, loving, and full of 
music.” The late Master of Balliol was a 
friend of nearly forty years’ standing, and 
writes of the poet with an enthusiasm re- 
markable in a man usually so reticent. Another 
true and constant friend was Mr. Palgrave, 
whose ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics” 
was dedicated to the Laureate; and another 
and dear friend was F. D. Maurice, whom, as 
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owing to his near-sightedness, he was alarmed 
by a flock of sheep, which he mistook for 
strangers. 

‘* Did anybody,” writes one of his friends, 
‘fever make one laugh more heartily than 
Alfred Tennyson?” And @ propos of this trait 
the following anecdote shall be quoted : 

‘* My father’s first meeting with the Princess of Wales 
took place at Mrs. Greville’s in Chester Square. The 
Princess asked him to read the ‘Welcome to Alexandra.’ 
When he_had read it, the fact of his reading his own com- 
plimentary poem to the Princess herself somehow struck 
them both as being so ludicrous that he dropped the book 
on the floor, and both went into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter.” 

His large, liberal nature, never willing to 
take offence, was combined with a great depth 
of affection, and made Tennyson one of the 
most faithful of friends. And what friends he 
gained! Browning, ‘‘the most brotherly of 


all the world remembers, the poet invited to 
Farringford, 


‘* Where far from noise and smoke of town 
I watch the twilight falling brown, 
All round a careless-ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


You’ll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip 

Garrulous under a roof of pine ; 


For groves of pine on either hand 

To break the blast of winter stand ; 
And further on the hoary channel 

Tumbles a billow on chalk and sand. 


Come, Maurice, come, the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with rime or spongy-wet, 

But when the wreath of March has blossom’d 
Crocus, anemone, violet. 
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Or later pay one visit here, 

For there are few we hold as dear ; 
Nor pay but one, but come for many, 

Many and many a happy year.’ ” 


Mr. Gladstone, too, was a loyal friend, and 
Mrs. Aubrey de Vere, whose reminiscences con- 
tribute some of the pleasantest pages to these 
volumes, found a sympathy in Tennyson for all 
that is loftiest and purest in his own genius. 


“**I do not remember,’ he writes, recalling a friendship 
of more than half a century, ‘that my new friend and I ever 
called each other otherwise than by our Christian names. 
He w as thus always called by many of his intimates beside, 
for their affection for him partook largely of domestic 
affection in its character. He was pre-eminently a man as 
well as a genius, but not the least the man of-the world. 


. The entire simplicity and unconventionality of Alfred 
Tennyson was part of the charm which bound his friends to 
him. No acquaintance, however inferior to him in intellect, 
could be afraid of him.’” 


And Mr. De Vere adds that, in their frequent 
conversations on poetry, ‘‘he never uttered a 
word that was disparaging or tainted with 
the spirit of rivalship. ‘The only poet I heard 
him criticise roughly or unfairly was himself.” 

A word or two must be said of the friendship 
between the Queen and her Laureate—for a 
friendship it truly was, and the letters inserted 
in this ‘‘ Memoir” by her Majesty’s permission 
do as much honour to her heart as to the 
character of the poet. In them the gulf which 
is supposed to separate a monarch from a 
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subject is bridged over by acommon sympathy, 
affection, and trust. 

Tennyson had no sympathy with the cant of 
men who profess to love the world so well that 
they have none to give to their own country. 
By him patriotism was regarded as a virtue, 
and it was a patriotism based on the love of 
freedom and of peace. He did not love other 
countries less, but he loved England more. 
His verse rings with patriotic notes; he wel- 
comed every step that tended to unite the 
Colonies more closely to the mother country, 
believing, as his son states, that this union 
would, ‘‘ with a heightening of individuality to 
each member, give such strength and great- 
ness and stability to the whole as would make 
our Empire a faithful and fearless leader in all 
that is good throughout the world.” Tenny- 
son, indeed, was ‘‘no idle singer of an idle 
lay,” but ever strove to move the heart and 
conscience of the England he loved so dearly. 

It is interesting to know what books have 
chiefly charmed or impressed the poet, who has 
himself left a priceless literary legacy to his 
country. Tennyson was a man of extensive 
acquirements, and found food for delight in 
several languages. With the great English 
poets and prose writers he was on terms of the 
most affectionate intimacy, and his sympathies 
were broad enough to embrace almost every 
variety of literary excellence. It is pleasant 


but not strange to read of his admiration for 
Wordsworth, whom he somewhat oddly styles 


a ‘‘ dear old fellow,” and for Scott, whom he 
wished, as he has said in verse, that he had seen 
and known. In Tennyson’s judgment he was 
‘*the most chivalrous literary figure of this 
century, and the author with the widest range 
since Shakespeare.” He did not find ‘‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe” tedious, and wished ‘‘that there were 
a great novel in hundreds of volumes, that he 
might go on and on.” Like Macaulayhe thought 
that the realism and life likeness of Jane Austen’s 
characters come nearest to those of Shakespeare ; 
and we are told how he once walked the nine 
miles from Bridport to Lyme Regis, drawn 
thither by the recollection of Jane Austen’s 
‘* Persuasion.” ‘*On his arrival he called on 
Palgrave, and, refusing all refreshment, he said 
at once: ‘ Now take me to the Cobb, and show 
me the steps from which Louisa Musgrove fell.’” 
Thackeray’s works he styled “‘ delicious,” and 
for contemporary novels, from Stevenson and 
George Meredith to Edna Lyall, he had a very 
catholic taste. 

Great artist though he was, Tennyson had 


the profoundest contempt for the dogma advo- 
cated by the late Mr. Pater, and more recently 
by others, of art for art’s sake, instead of art for 
man’s sake. In a powerful epigram he termed 
it, ‘‘ the broadway to Hell,” and expressed his 
sorrowful conviction that the English were 
beginning to forget what was, in Voltaire’s 
words, the glory of our literature : ‘‘ No nation 
has treated in poetry moral ideas with more 
energy and depth than the English nation.” 


‘*That my father was a diligent student of the Bible 
(says the biographer), those who have read ‘In Memoriam’ 
know. He also eagerly read all notable works within his 
reach relating to the Bible, and traced with deep interest 
such fundamental truths as underlie the great religions of 
the world. He hoped that the Bible would be more and 
more studied by all ranks of people, and expounded simply 
by their teachers, for he maintained that the religion of a 
people could never be founded on mere moral philosophy, 
and that it could only come home to them in the simple, 
noble thoughts and facts of a Scripture like ours.” 


Here it may be added that Tennyson regarded 
humility as the only true attitude of the human 
soul, and talking on one occasion to a young 
man, who was going to the University, he said: 
‘* The real test of a man is not what he knows, 
but what he is in himself and in his relation to 
others. For instance, can he battle against his 
own bad inherited instincts or brave public 
opinion in the cause of truth? The love of God 
is the true basis of duty, truth, reverence, 
loyalty, love, virtue, and work.” 

No attempt has been made in this paper to 
form any fresh estimate of Lord Tennyson's 
position in the world of poetry. Such an 
attempt would be presumptuous, and it is 
unnecessary. The writer, like thousands of 
his countrymen, knows how great is the debt, 
how well nigh immeasurable the enjoyment, due 
to this great poet. And there is the more reason 
to be grateful to him not only because “all the 
charm of all the Muses” is sometimes concen- 
trated in his lines, but because, in a period of 
scepticism expressed too often with the flippancy 
of indifference, Tennyson has always shown 
a profound reverence for truth, a love of the 
things that are lovely, and a dauntless faith 
that the dark riddles which perplex us in our 
present state will be solved in the light of 
heaven. No man of our century has under- 
stood the age better, no writer probably has 
served it better; and he has done this as only 
a great poet could, by appealing in undying 
song to all that is noblest and tenderest in the 


national heart. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
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THE SPOON. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS, 


“The spoon is one of the first things wanted when we come into the world, and one of the last we part with before we go out.” 

‘The moral influence of the spoon is remarkable. It preaches contentment and fosters no pride. It enters the cottage, and 
comforts those who are too poor to own either cottage or cot. It ascends into garrets, dives into cellars, and forces its way into 
prisons, where, like a Howard or a Fry, it condoles with the children of sorrow. It is all things to all men, for it adapts itself to the 
circumstances of all. To the humble or poor, it appears in homely apparel, to the rich and the proud it shines forth in ivory and 


pearl—in silver or gold."—WESTMAN, 
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MONGST the implements of the table, the 
spoon is the best-natured and the most 
pacific. The knife has murders to its 

charge, and the fork has felonies; but the 
annals of the spoon are clean. True, it is a 
cause of offence in others, for somebody is 
always stealing it ; but who shall assail the 
Spoon for the cupidity of house-breakers? It 
has indeed dealt death to man and the creatures 


of the field, but not in its 
proper form; only when melted 
or fashioned anew into bullets of 
silver or of pewter. It has, more- 
over, been carried into battle, in 
the caps of Janissaries and in the 
plaid stockings of Highlanders ; 
but not in the character of a 
weapon. Essentially a domestic 
creature, it has yet made its in- 
fluence felt in the politics of 
nations,' and has assisted in the 
crowning of kings; and after 
feeding plain men with porridge 
and other spoon-meats in this 
world, it has gone down with 
them into their coffins, to do a 
kike office in the banquet-halls of 
the dead. 
Who was the first man that 
used a spoon, and what spoon 
did he use? The earliest man 
might have dispensed and prob- 
ably did dispense with spoons; 
he was neither a choice nor a 
cleanly feeder. But when he 
came to the art of hot broth! 
You cannot with any degree of 
comfort or convenience sup up 
hot broth in the hollow of your 
hand; and man has neither the 
tongue of the dog, the hose of 
the elephant, nor the spoon in his 
head which certain birds possess. 
At the epoch of hot broth in 
the evolution of man, a spoon of 
some sort was indispensable. As 
the ladle to the pot, so is the 
spoon to the bowl. But man 
the mechanic, inspired on every 
side by Nature, had not far to 
seek his spoon. If his cauldron 
smoked by the sea-shore or in 
the forest glade, it was all one: spoons were 
ready to his hand. All the most necessary 
1 The enthusiasm of the people of England in supporting the 
cause of the Parliament against Charles 1 may be gathered 
from-the contribution of the inhabitants of a single town to the 
Republican cause. In London enormous masses of plate were 
heaped up in Guildhall, the gift of the citizens: ‘‘ Thomas 
Goose, seven pieces of plate and fwo spoons. Robert Wakeman, 
51 oz. of plate, at ss. 4d. per oz., and mine spoons in coarse 
silver, weighing 14 0z., at 4s. 6d. per oz. George England, 
91 oz, plate, and seven spoons, etc." —WESTMAN. 
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utensils of the kitchen have their originals in 
the workshop of Nature. The knife is in the 
flint, the fork in the pronged stick; the gourd 
is the model both of saucepan and of bowl, the 
divided cocoa-nut is a perfect cup, the broad 
leaf or round of bark is a plate. 

And the spoon! The forest dweller has it in 
the shells of the lesser nuts, to which, after he 
has first scalded his fingers in the pot, he learns 
to attach a handle in the shape of a cloven twig. 
The savage of the seaside (in common with the 
tripper of to-day) has at his feet in myriads 
spoons even more beautiful than these. The 
shell of various shapes is a spoon ready made. 
The bowl is complete, and Nature sometimes 
adds an exquisite handle. The shells represented 
in figures 1 to 11 are all natural spoons. Silver- 
smiths have copied them in every age, without 
improving on the beauty of the models. 

Long before the Romans began to work in 
horn, the ancestors of the buffalo presented 
men with finished examples of the 
spoon. Wherever animals roamed 
horns were at hand, and were used 
in the natural state both as cups 
and as spoons. Here (figures 7, 8, 

g, 10, and 11) are American-Indian 
cups and spoons, which owe next to 
nothing to the hand of artificer. 

By-and-by, inland man _ would 
begin to carve his own spoons out 
of wood. Figures 12 and 13 are 


wooden spoons made by negroes on 


the west coast of Africa. Figures 
14 and 15, spoons of a light wood 
resembling beech, and carved with 
great neatness, are from the Fiji 
Islands. Figure 16, with the ele- 
gant bowl and peculiar handle, is 
also from the South Seas; and 
figure 17 is another and a curious 
specimen of an American-Indian 
spoon. The termination of the 
handle, it will be seen, is a wolf's 
head, on which stands a man in an attitude 
suggestive of devotion. Now in most countries 
the wolf is the emblem of hunger; and the pro- 
verbial expression, ‘to keep the wolf from the 
door,’ is of wide range. Is this little figure on 
the wolf’s head praying that the wolf of hunger 
may be turned from the door of the wigwam ? 

It has to be observed that, whether known 
or not, the spoon is little used by savages. ‘‘ In 
the Sandwich and other islands of Polynesia,” 
says the chief historian of the spoon, ‘‘ spoons 
were unknown till introduced by whalemen or 
national navigators. The inhabitants did not 
use them, because they had no use for them. 
They had no idea of heating liquids, and no 
vessels (except a small wooden bowl) in which 
to heatthem. It was the same with most if not 
all the people of Australasia. Their cookery 
was confined to roasting and baking... . 
The New Zealanders never drank anything hot 
or warm. Their only vessel was the calabash, 
which they never dreamt of turning to a boiler 
or skillet.” 
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To this day the semi-civilised peoples of the 
East find scant employment for the spoon. A 
majority of the human race subsists mainly 
upon boiled rice, but ‘‘whether eaten by the 
scrupulous Hindoo, delicate Persian, or fasti- 
dious Turk—people with whom cleanliness is 
godliness, whose daily ablutions are religious 
duties—or by the revolting Hottentot, the wild 
Arab, or revengeful Malay, it is conveyed to the 
mouth with the hand alone.” 

With most of these people the spoon is 


_reserved exclusively for soup; an interesting 


proof of the tenacity of antediluvian usages. 
The people of Barbary ‘‘ make no use of knives 
and forks, and very rarely of spoons.” The 
negroes of the Gambia have ‘‘. . . a calabash 
for drinking, two or three mortars to pound 
rice, and calabashes out of which they eat rice 
with their hands.” The Sumatrans ‘use at 
table neither knives nor spoons, nor any sub- 
stitute for them. They take up rice and other 








BA 


victuals with the thumb and fingers, and 
dexterously throw it into the mouth.” The 
Bashee Islanders ‘‘ take meat from the pot in 
which it is cooked, as the Moors do pilau, 
using no spoons.” 

When the Oriental uses a spoon it is gene- 
rally for drinking purposes. 

It might be expected that the use of the 
spoon would be well known to that highly 
civilised people, the ancient Egyptians, and 
some interesting specimens are here figured. 
The originals of several of them may be seen in 
the British Museum. -Fig. 18 shows a scolloped 
shell for bowl, the handle consisting of a human 
figure, whose feet are supported on the capital 
of a column. No. 19, rather like a mirror, 
seems to have been turned in a lathe; the 
handle, where it joins the bowl, takes the form 
of the favourite lotus. No. 20 is apparently a 
fish spoon. Fig. 21 is a bronze spoon, the 
handle being a human arm and hand, terminat- 
ing in a goose’s head. In No. 22,. a fish is 
represented swimming into a kettle or cauldron. 
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The long handle of fig. 23 terminates in a 
horse’s head. No. 24 is an ivory spoon found 
at Thebes, ‘‘ supposed to have been part of the 
stock of an apothecary, or to have belonged to 
the toilet of a Theban beauty.” The style of 
the handle, with the neatly carved head, is quite 
unique. The spade-like variety, fig. 25, was in 
use also with the Romans and the Chinese. 























Although man has maintained his place in 
the world by virtue, for the most part, of his 
skill as a mechanic, yet some of the most 
civilised nations of antiquity (and notably the 
Greeks, if the Athenians be excepted) held the 
mechanical arts in supreme contempt. It was 
not so in Rome—at least, not in Rome’s younger 
days. Under the best of the early sovereigns, 
beginning with Numa, trade was honourable, 


and the artist artisan was exempt from tribute. 
If we knew more of the arts and manufactures 
of the Rome of this period, there would 
assuredly be no small praise to bestow on 
them. The gold and silver smiths, there is 
little doubt, were often artists of rare ability, 
and their inventive powers were stimulated by 
the demand, on the part of the patrician 
class, for all kinds of objects of 
luxury, great and small. Here we 
have some examples of their taste 
in spoons. 

The scoop-fashioned spoons, Nos. 
26, 27, and 28, are pretty closely 
imitated from nature. ' Fig. 29 is 
also reminiscent of the beach. The 
bowl has a dolphin swimming, and 
the handle of the spoon is in the 
fashion of a fish’s tail. It was 
probably an olive spoon, or belonged 
to the small dish or cup contain- 
ing anchovy or the famous garum 
sauce, both used at Roman tables, 
and the latter one for the manu- 
facture of which Pompeii was cele- 
brated. Fig. 30 is elegant in the 
extreme, but nothing is known of 
it except that it was ‘‘found at 
Autun.” 

No. 31 is another tasteful piece of 
work with elaborate mythological 
decoration in the bowl; Mercury 
seated, with his winged hat at his 
feet, and before him a cock, a goat, 
and a tortoise. ‘‘ The notch or 
bend near the bowl is a common 
feature of Roman spoons, supposed 
to have been designed to rest the 
implement against the edge of the 
dish.” Figs. 32 and 33 would make 
excellent mustard spoons ; and fig. 
34, a variety of the shovel pattern, 
is thought .to have been used for 
putting incense on the altar. Fig. 
35, another “‘ Mercury,” is a silver 
table spoon with a handle formed 
of two separate bars. Figs. 36 and 
37 are charming examples of spoons 
from Naples, with beautifully turned 
handles in quite a modern style. 

Coming down to times nearer our 
own, it is singular to observe how 
completely the spoon has been neg- 
lected in heraldry. That ‘‘ heavenly 
science ” includes nearly every other 
implement and utensil which the 
kitchen wots of, and the omission 
of the spoon is the more remark- 

able that, as we have seen, it lends itself 
readily to very graceful treatment. Under 
this form or that, most things eatable are 
portrayed in heraldry. The bull, the sheep, 
the calf, the stag, the goat, and the boar are 
all connected with the table ; so are the salmon, 
the trout, the perch, the sturgeon, the turbot, 
the lobster, down to cockles and mussels ; and 
so are all manner of game, birds and animals. 
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Fruits, vegetables, and cereals of all kinds have 
abundant place in heraldry ; and as for devices 
taken from the paraphernalia of the kitchen, 
they are without end, from spits, cauldrons, 
and flesh-hooks to carving-knives, plates, and 
tankards ; and from stools for the cook to sit 
on while basting the joint, to bells for summon- 
ing the household when the joint is done. But 
the spoon is nowhere in the list, and no one has 
explained its omission. 

Beyond the Middle Ages, the searcher into 
spoon lore comes upon one which owed its 
form to a humorous fashion in dress. When 
the high-toned of both sexes took to casing 
their necks in ruffs, which could only have been 
a degree less trying to the patience than the 
Chinese instrument of torture called the cangue, 
the ordinary spoon failed of compassing its 
ends. ‘‘ The stiff ruff round the neck some- 
times projected so far that a plumb line dropped 
from its edge would nearly coincide with the 
periphery of the petticoat. At other times, it 
was pinned up round the ears, forming a 
fluted and inverted truncated cone, or rather, 
it resembled the outer leaves of a rose, protect- 
ing the blushing beauty within.” To get across 
this terrific chevaux de frise, the spoon handle 
must be inordinately lengthened ; so we have 
the ‘‘ long spoons” of the sixteenth and part of 
the seventeenth centuries. 

Earlier in date than these is a very famous 
royal spoon, still preserved in our Regalia. It 
figures here as No. 38. This is the Coronation 
Spoon, used for the putting of oil on sovereigns’ 
heads. ‘‘The whole is of gold, and whether 
made by mortal goldsmith or not, a fine piece 
of work. The bowl is thin, with an elegant 
arabesque pattern engraved on its inner surface. 
At the broadest part of the handle are four 
pearls. The enamel with which it was once 
enriched is destroyed. There is a slight eleva- 
tion or ridge dividing the bowl. When used, 
a portion of the consecrating fluid being poured 
into it, the officiating bishop dips two fingers, 
one into each cavity of the bowl, and transfers 
what sticks to them to the head or other parts 
of the royal neophyte, who thus receives 
unction as a sign of investiture of regal 
power.” 

The spoon is of genuine antiquity, and 
believed to date from the twelfth century. 

Fig. 39 is another curiosity in royal spoons. 
The young son of Henry vi had it with him 
during his flight with his mother after the battle 
of Hexham. He was in hiding nine days at 
Bolton Hall, and left with his host as a token 
of friendship his boots, one glove, and his 
spoon. ‘‘ The handle is a plain cylinder capped 
at its extremity with a moulding and a hexa- 
gonal finial.” 

A king with a spoon in his pocket was quite 
correct. Royalty and the great of the earth 
were accustomed to carry their own table 
weapons. Even at the beginning of this cen- 
tury it was not unusual for the guests at a 
dinner-party to provide their own knives, forks, 
and spoons; they were contained in leather 





cases, and were a part of the equipment of the 
regular diner-out. 

Amongst spoons especially made for presenta- 
tion, none have acquired such celebrity as the 
Apostle Spoons. At the first, they were 
invariably christening gifts, and they took their 
name from the fashion of the handles. At the 
end of the handle was carved the figure of one 
of the twelve apostles, and each, as a rule, had 
his proper emblem or symbol. No. 40 is a 
silver Apostle spoon—Andrew with his cross. 

















Liberal godfathers gave the round dozen; 
others contented themselves by sending the 
four Evangelists, and sometimes only a single 
spoon was presented, ‘‘ with the effigy of the 
saint after whom the infant was named, or 
under whose protection it had been placed by 
its parents.” 

There are many references to Apostle spoons. 
Shakespeare’s Henry vu, bantering Cranmer 
for his unreadiness to stand godfather to the 
Princess Elizabeth, says, ‘‘ Come, come, my 
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lord, you’d spare your spoons.” There is a nice 
anecdote of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
directly in point. ‘‘ Shakespeare was godfather 
to one of Ben’s children, and after the christen- 
ing, being in a deep study, Jonson cheerily 
asked him why he was so melancholy. ‘ Ben,’ 
said he, ‘I have been considering what would 
be the fittest gift for my godchild, and I have 
resolved it at last.’ ‘I pri’thee, what ?’ asked 
Ben. ‘I faith, then, Ben,’ answered Shake- 
speare, ‘I'll give hima good dozen of /atten 
spoons, and thou shalt translate them’; an ex- 
ample of friendly pleasantry between the two 
wits—the word ‘latten’ being a play upon 
Latin.” Articles of tinned iron or brass were 
known as latten or laton. 

The snuff spoon, now out of use, was once 
in great vogue. One might grow bewildered 
over the functions of the spoon ; there is never 
anend to them! It is with the king at his 
crowning, with the babe at his christening, with 
the corpse at his burying, and with the rest of 
the world at its snuff-taking. The spoon is 
never anything but polite; and even in the 
matter of snuff-taking, it converts to compara- 
tive cleanliness a none too cleanly exercise. It 
is more decent to lift the snuff with a spoon from 
box or bottle, lay it on the back of the hand, 
and sniff it up thence, than to plunge the 
fingers into the receptacle, and spill half the 
dose in carrying it to the nose. Figs. 41 and 
42 show the precursors of the snuff-box—a 
little bottle with a silver spoon for stopper. At 





the epoch of the snuff-box, the social exhorta- 
tion was ‘‘ Take a pinch!” Earlier it was 
‘Take a spoonful.” To us, the practice came 
from China, where the powder was always 
carried in phials or cruets, and extracted with 
a spoon. ‘‘ The Emperor of China distributed 
amongst other presents to the members of the 
Dutch Embassy (of 1799) little bags for tobacco 
and glass bottles to hold snuff.” There must 
still be fastnesses in the Highlands of Scotland 
where the mere Scotch take snuff from the 
“mull” with a quill or a tin spoon. 
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As we are still concerned with spoons not 
quite of our own era, mention may here be 
made of one rather celebrated for its offices in 
the Church of Rome. It is No. 43 on Plate 
IV.—the golden spoon used by the Pope in 
the administration of the sacrament on certain 
special occasions, and notably in the celebration 
of the Mass in the languages of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. Whether this usage still 
obtains, I cannot say. Handle and bowl 
together, the spoon measures nearly twelve 
inches. The Cardinal priests were supposed to 
sup with it what remained in the chalice after 
the Pope had communicated. In conveying the 
wine to his own mouth, the Pope himself used 
neither spoon nor cup, but sucked it through a 
golden tube called the sanguisuchello, or blood- 
sucker. There is mention of this instrument 
as early as 777 A.D., at which date one was 
presented ‘‘by the Queen of Orviedo and 
Asturia to one of the churches in Spain.” 

The curiosities of the spoon, to use the 
popular expression, are not easily exhausted, 
and little effort has been made to exhaust them. 
The gentle spoon lends itself well tothe graces 
of the goldsmith’s art, but scarcely at all to the 
diablerie of that art. Here and there, never- 
theless, a grim fantasy in the form of a spoon 
has issued from some goldsmith’s workshop. 
The oldest of these that has been preserved to 
us is the Memento Mori (Remember your End) 
spoon ; a fit match for the device of the mummy 
at the old Egyptian feasts. It is pictured— 
figs. 44, 45, 40—in three drawings—a full front 
view of the spoon, the handle, available for 
use as a fork (a not uncommon arrangement), 
and a back view of the bowl, with the death’s 

ead surrounded by the legend, and the 
initials (A. L.) of the owner. A woman's bust 
makes the end of the handle. An economic 
host—Pére Goriot, for choice—could give a 
guest no better spoon to stay his appetite. No 
one knows who made the spoon, or for whom 
it was made. It ‘‘ surprises by itself ”—a thing 
unique in this record. 

Reference has been made to the custom of 
carrying spoon and fork when one went abroad 
to dine. The pocket or folding spoon (figs. 47 
and 48), which was spoon, fork, and toothpick 
in one, was in use as early as the sixteenth 
century. The cuts represent two very pretty 
French spoons, each of which contains three 
distinct pieces. The handle removed from the 
bowl, makes a fork; and the upper end un- 
screws for use as a toothpick. Joined, the 
three pieces form a spoon, as in the figures. 
A joint placed a little above the bowl enables 
the instrument to be folded in a very small 
space. 

Pewter, an alloy of lead and tin or lead and 
zinc, was known ages ago, and the Romans were 
certainly not the first to make spoons of this 
material. Its use hascome down toour own day. 
Figs. 49 and 50 show the two sides of a pewter 
spoon of the age of Elizabeth. The interior of 
the bowl was burnished, and the back and 

front were covered with raised scroll work. 
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Similar spoons were common in the Middle 
Ages. 

Does anyone remember the anecdote of the 

pewter spoon which Cook and his companion, 

Captain King, saw on their 

last voyage? The passage 

is from King’s journal: 

‘* Whilst we were at dinner 

in this miserable hut on the 

banks of the river Awatska, 

the guests of a people with 

whose existence we had 

before been scarcely ac- 

quainted, and at the ex- 

tremity of the globe, a soli- 

tary half-worn pewter spoon, 

whose shape was familiar 

to us, attracted our atten- 

tion, and, on examination, 

we found it stamped on the 

back with the word ‘ Lon- 

don.’ I cannot pass over 

50 this circumstance in silence, 

out of yratitude for the many 

pleasant thoughts, anxious hopes, and tender 

remembrances it excited in us.” It was prob- 

ably the last relic of home which either of 
them saw. 


Porcelain is or was a favourite substance for 
the manufacture of spoons in China. Ata feast 
given to the British embassy in Cochin China in 
the last century, a guest noted that 
‘*the spoons were of porcelain, 
and somewhat in the form of 
shovels.” But in China the spoon 
is nowhere beside the chopstick. 
The sheath suspended from the 
sash of the Chinese elegant con- 
tains his knife and chopsticks, 
both of the most fashionable 
make. The case (see illustration, 
No. 51) is about seven inches long, 
made of bamboo, and covered 
with tortoiseshell, in which not a 
joint can be detected, and bound 
about the middle with a fine brass 
band. The ivory-handled knife 
occupies one halt of the sheath, 
and the chopsticks the other. 
These also are of ivory, tipped 
with silver, about eight inches in 
length, projecting from the sheath. 5152 
The dexterity with which the 
chopsticks are used to pick up the smallest 
morsels of food has earned for them the name 
of Kwae tsse, or ‘‘ nimble lads.” 
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THE HOLY MAN. 


ASSURE you it is perfectly true,” the 

Brahmin said. ‘‘ I know the man myself 

in Bareilly ; 1 have known him for years. 
Every one in Bareilly knows him, and every 
one will tell you the same about what happened 
to him when the cobra bit him.” 

The Brahmin himself was an upright and 
honourable man, of proved probity and truth, 
a personal friend of my own, whose word I 
should never have thought of doubting. 
Therefore, incredible as it sounded, I tried to 
believe his tale. I hand it on as it was told to 
me, for, whether it be accepted as fact or as 
fable, it does undoubtedly give a very fair idea 
of the standard by which the native of India 
judges medical proficiency ; a standard which 
will account in some measure for the lack of 
enthusiasm manif2sted by him, as shown during 
the late plague, for instance, in adopting 
Western methods of healing. Gopin Nath’s 
Holy Man on the banks of the Ganges is 
the embodiment of the Hindoo idea of a great 
physician. How does the ablest civil surgeon, 
how does even the great surgeon-general 
himself, bear comparison with such a rival ? 
And yet from the moment that the native has 
measured him by this standard and found him 
wanting, he looks upon him as simply on a 


level with the ordinary hakeem and native 
Hindoo doctor, with the disadvantage of being 
more expensive. 

Gopin Nath was a Brahmin who lived in one 
of the narrow tortuous streets of the city of 
Bareilly, where only the natives dwell, far from 
the cantonments of the English soldiers, and 
the pretty thatched garden-houses of the other 
‘* Angresi log ” ; the city where the bazaars are, 
with their rows of tiny low-roofed open shops, 
and the frequent temples, and the dark old 
houses, with their many little rooms, and 
inner courts, and latticed upper chambers, 
where the Zenana ladies dwell in seclusion, 
seeing the outer world only through the bars of 
the lattice-work. In one of these old houses 
Gopin Nath, the Brahmin, lived the curious 
double life of so many of his people in the 
Anglo-Indian cities. 

In his own home in the city he was a high- 
born Brahmin, with many friends and relatives, 
much beloved and reverenced by his neighbours, 
who came to him for counsel in their affairs 
and assistance in their troubles and their 
poverty, and who listened with reverence to his 
grave words of wisdom, and accepted his 
kindly charity with gratitude and blessings. 

In the Commissioner’s office he was a mere 
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clerk on a small stipend, to be ordered about, 
and rebuked, and sometimes fined by the young 
white sahibs of the ruling race, who were set 
over him. 

Every morning at five o’clock he rose and 
chanted his prayers for two hours, sitting cross- 
legged and turbanless on the floor, with his 
sacred Brahmin thread over one shoulder, and 
a muslin dhoti about his waist, repeating the 
same short prayer of four lines, over and over 
again, in a curious monotonous chant. When 
the prayer time was over the barber came to 
shave him, and he bathed, and then, sprinkling 
water round him in a circle, sat down in the 
midst of the circle, alone, to eat his morning 
meal, wearing the while only a little silk coat 
over his shoulders, according to the rule of the 
Brahmins. There were many servants in his 
household, but his food was always cooked by 
his wife, fora Brahmin may not eat from the 
hand of one of another caste, not even from 
the hand of a Brahmin who belongs to any one 
of the other sixteen subdivisions of his own caste. 

Having eaten his morning meal, Gopin Nath 
ceased to be a Brahmin, and became a 
Government clerk until the evening ; in token 
whereof he clothed himself in a semi-European 
dress—white limen trousers, very tight and 
wrinkled over the ankles, white socks, and 
brown leather shoes, a long black coat, and a 
coloured, tightly foldedturban. Thus arrayed, 


he walked gravely and punctually to his office, 
leaving behind him in the city ali that wisdom 


that delighted his fellows, all that faculty of 
reasoning and initiative that made him so valu- 
able as an adviser, to become a mere machine 
in his master’s office, doing exactly what 
he was told, neither more nor less, incapable 
of using his own judgment in any matter. 
After many years’ service, he was as great a 
stranger to the white sahibs, as far as 
his real life and mind were concerned, as the 
first day he took his seat in the Government 
office. What did anyone in that office know, 
or care to know, of the grave, silent man who 
worked amongst them? No one would have 
been the least interested to know that his 
young son was a student in the Agra college, 
where he was learning to despise his father’s 
faith and his father’s ways; that his daughter, 
a child of thirteen, the very apple of his eye, 
had been taken away, amidst tears and heart- 
rending supplications, to her husband’s zenana, 
to be shut away from the eyes of all men, 
where even her father might visit her but 
twice or thrice in the year, taking presents to 
her husband, and where her mother was not 
allowed to enter. They might, perhaps, have 
noticed that his hair got rapidly greyer that 
year, and his clear olive skin a shade or two 
darker. 

In the evening he walked home to the city, 
and laid aside his hot and cumbrous European 
dress for the easier and more picturesque garb 
of his people, the loose, quaint-shaped slippers, 
the flowing muslin dhoti about his waist, with 
one end thrown over his shoulder. 


He took his evening meal alone in his water- 
sprinkled circle, eating many little curious 
messes of grain and vegetables, much spiced 
and salted, and reeking with clarified butter ; 
varied with sweetmeats rolled into balls and 
compounds of sour milk and curds and rice, all 
served on plates of leaves sewn together, that 
were thrown out into the street after the meal, 
to be picked up and devoured by the hungry 
cattle and buffaloes that were always roaming 
about the city. 

In the evening the friends and neighbours 
came, and sat about in the courtyard or on the 
steps before the door talking of their family 
affairs and the gossip of the town, or disputing 
on deep matters of philosophy and Brahminical 
lore; sometimes, it may be, comparing notes 
on the strange manners and customs of the 
English sahibs, and more especially of the 
English sahibs’ white women. 

Morning and evening for many years Gopin 
Nath had walked backwards and forwards to 
and from his office, until there came one even- 
ing in warm July, when he had been kept late 
at the office, and was walking home barefoot 
to ease and cool his feet, carrying his shoes in 
his hand. It was dark, and his feet made no 
sound in the dusty road as he walked along 
under the hedge. And so it befell that un- 
awares he trod on a sleeping cobra, and it 
turned swiftly and bit his foot. He had but 
the time to crawl slowly and painfully to his 
home, and there he fell and died. 

There was weeping and wailing in the house 
of Gopin Nath that night. The friends and 
neighbours came and bewailed themselves, and 
the cry went through the city that Gopin Nath 
was dead. 

All that night they watched the body, crying 
with loud cries and lamenting. But in the 
morning there came an ancient Brahmin woman 
to the widow, where she sat shrouded in her 
veil in an upper chamber, with her friends 
sitting about her. She did not utter the usual 
mourning cries as she entered, but went straight 
up to the widow and said to her : 

**My sister, I come to ask you, have you 
thought to take the well-beloved Gopin Nath 
to the Holy Man on the banks of the Ganges ? 
It may be he shall heal him even of the bite of 
the serpent, seeing that Gopin Nath also was a 
good man and feared God.” 

‘*Know you not,” cried one of the women 
loudly, interrupting her, ‘‘ that this morning, 
when Lutchmee but took the dead man by the 
hand, his fingers came off at her touch, so 
poisonous was the venom of the serpent, and so 
swiftly hath it destroyed our father, Gopin 
Nath?” 

But Lutchmee rose up from her place, her 
eyes gleaming through the shrouding veil. 

‘* What is that you say, my sister? Who is 
this Holy Man you speak of?” 

‘He is a saint who has dwelt this many 
years on the banks of the Ganges, on this side 
of Hurdwan. All day long he stands in the 
Holy River and repeats the prayer. Ah! how 
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many hundred thousand times he has said the 
prayer! He speaks to no man, and no man 
speaks to him, only all these years he prays. 
Surely now the gods are near him and will hear 
him, and it may be he shall give you back your 
husband.” 

‘* You are wise, my sister. Surely I will go 
and take him to the Holy Man. Here, one of 
you maidens, go and call my brother Kunia. 
Tell him I must speak with him.” 

The other women covered their faces more 
closely in their veils, and bent their heads as 
Kunia came in to his sister. 

‘*Hast thou heard of the Holy Man of the 
Ganges, my brother?” she asked. 

** Surely I have heard of him. I have even 
seen him standing knee-deep in the waters of 
the Ganges. A very holy man he is indeed.” 

‘* Kunia, thinkest thou if we take him who 
is dead to the Ganges the Holy Man will cure 
him? Oh, my brother, what can we do for him ? 
He lies there dead, and we can do nothing ! 
Help me to carry him to the Ganges.” 

‘* Who has told you of this Holy Man?” he 
asked. 

Then the old Brahmin woman came forward 
and told all she had heard of the Holy Man 
and his many prayers. And Kunia listened 
with the respectful attention that Brahmins 
show to the words of their aged women. 

** 1 know not,” he said, when she had finished, 
‘*if he can raise up Gopin Nath, but I will do 
as you wish, my sister; we can take him there 
to the burning ground if the saint will not help 
us.” 


So Kunia went out into the city, and presently 
returned with a four-wheeled covered cart, long 
enough for a man to lie down in, and drawn by 
a pair of bullocks. They lifted the dead man 
into the cart, and Lutchmee got in beside him 
and sat by his head. Her brothers and nephews 
and many of their friends walked beside the 
cart, and they set forth slowly towards the 
Ganges. 

When they reached the Holy Man’s abiding 
place it was already evening. They lifted the 
body out of the cart and carried it to the 
water’s edge, where they could see the saint 
coming out of the water for his evening meal. 
And they stopped him, and explained to him 
what had happened and why they had come to 
him. 

‘*I can do nothing now,” he said; ‘‘ but 
bring him in the morning, and lay him where 
he will be the first thing I shall see when I 
come out of the water after my early prayer. 
Watch by him to-night, and in the morning 
bring him here and leave him.” 

So they watched by him all night, and at 
dawn they brought him down again to the 
water’s edge and left him there. 

For two hours the Holy Man stood in the 
water, which covered his knees, and repeated 
the prayer that every Brahmin uses morning 
and evening. When he came out of the water 
his eyes fell on the dead, discoloured body of 
Gopin Nath, and the next moment Gopin Nath 
sat up, and presently arose quite well. 

Whether his fingers grew again I will not 
say, for I forgot to ask my friend the Brahmin. 

H. BOURCHIER, M.D. 
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VER the moorland wild winds are sweeping, 
( Chasing the cloud-rack across the sky ; 
Tumult above, but peace in the valley, 
Sheltered and smiling the meadows lie. 


Early the dawning, here on the uplands, 
Long ere the first beam kisses the vale ; 

While overhead the sunrise is blushing, 
Mists hide the lowlands, ghostly and pale. 


Twilight below and far-reaching shadows, 
Colourless silence heralds the night, 

While high above the sunset’s full glory 
Still crowns the moor with a magic light. 


Better the hills with their heads uplifted, 
Fearless of clouds, though the sun they hide, 

Than the level pastures by hedges bounded, 
Where the cattle graze by the river-side. 
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Better the moorland’s passionate tempest, 
Glory of sunshine, and blinding rain, 
Than the narrow valley in shelter hiding, 
The small horizon, the muddy lane. 


Better the heart that has tasted sorrow, 

Eyes that have wept till their sight grew strong, 
Quicker the sympathy felt for others, 

Readier the hand that will right the wrong. 


Give me the life of the moor untrammelled ! 
Winds of Heaven, blow over me, blow! 

Let me not live shut in, self-centred, 
Cramped by conventions, with heart-aims low ! 


Grant me the strength that can face the storm-cloud, 
Ready to trust in the sun behind ; 
Shunning the shelter of lower pathways, 
Let me ascend till the heights I find! 
MAUDE C. TIPPLE. 
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Science and Widcovery. 


THE PLEIADES AND HALLOW-E’EN FESTIVALS. 


Of all the stars in the heavens none have attracted 
more attention than the little group called the Pleiades, 
and none have been more widely used to regulate 
festivals and calendars. At the present time of year, 
the group is visible throughout the night, and it can 
readily be observed in the south-east sky about nine 
o'clock. The accompanying star chart will enable 
anyone to find the group who wishes to do so. The 
chart shows that the three stars in a line—known 
as Orion’s Belt—which are conspicuous in the late 
autumn and winter, point straight up to the Pleiades, 
and downwards to Sirius—the brightest star in the 
sky. The names of constellations are printed in capitals, 
and of individual stars in small type. 
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Some years ago Mr. R. G. Haliburton brought to- 
gether a mass of information as to the connection of 
the Pleiades with the calendars, festivals, and star-lore 
of early man ; and at the recent meeting of the British 
Association he contributed a further paper upon the sub- 
ject. The remarkable fact brought out by Mr. Hali- 
burton’s studies is that near the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when the Pleiades are due south at midnight, 
festivals are held in very many parts of the world. 
The Australian aborigines of the present day hold a 
corroboree in November in honour of the Pleiades, 


which they say are “ very good to the black fellows,” 
their sentiment bearing out “the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades,” referred to in the Book of Job. The 
great and mournful three days’ feast of Isis, the corner 
stone of the Egyptian calendar and religion, was held 
in the month Athyr (November), this being the month 
“when the Pleiades were most distinct,” and, says Plu- 
tarch, “all the great mournful feasts of the ancients 
were held at that time.” The culmination of the 
Pleiades at midnight seems, indeed, to have fixed the 
date of a festival of the dead in many parts of the 
world. Even the Celtic races appear to be included 
in this cult of the Pleiades ; for there is evidence that 
the first of November was with the Druids a night full 
of mystery in which they annually held a great rite to 
celebrate, it is believed, the reconstruction of the 
world. “And although Druidism is now extinct,” we 
read in Flammarion’s “Astronomical Myths,” “the 
relics of it remain to this day, for in our calendar we 
still find November 1 marked as All Saints’ Day, and 
the second of November as All Souls’ Day, and in the 
pre-Reformation calendars the last day of October was 
marked All Hallow Eve, indicating clearly a three 
days’ festival of the dead, commencing in the even- 
ing, and originally regulated by the Pleiades—an 
emphatic testimony how much astronomy has been 
concerned with the rites and customs even of the Eng- 
lish of to-day. In former times the relics were more 
numerous in the Hallow-e’en torches of the Irish, the 
bonfires of the Scotch, the coe/-coeth fires of the Welsh, 
and the tindle fires of Cornwall, all lighted on Hallow- 
een. In France it still lingers more than here, for 
even at the present time the Parisians at this festival 
go to the cemeteries and lunch at the graves of their 
ancestors.” 

It is possible, of course, to find another origin for 
the Hallow-e’en customs, but whether we accept their 
connection with the Pleiades as real or not, it is cer- 
tain that this small but conspicuous group of stars has 
impressed itself upon the minds of men in all ages. 
Mr. F. C, Penrose proved about three years ago that 
two temples on the Acropolis of Athens, both dedi- 
cated to Minerva, and lying within a few yards of one 
another, are built in such a way that the axis of each 
temple is directed towards the point of the horizon 
where the Pleiades rose at the epoch of their construc- 
tion. A number of other Greek temples also appear 
to have been built so that the light from certain stars 
was admitted at rising or setting along the axis of the 
temples through the doorways. It would be easy to 
fill many pages with similar instances, but sufficient 
has been said to make the small group of stars, now 
clearly visible in the evening sky, an object of interest 
to every thoughtful mind. 





SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 


AN UMBRELLA SAIL FOR BOATS. 


An ideal sail is one so shaped and rigged that how- 
ever the wind acts upon it the boat is not inclined. 
This condition is said to be realised by the sail 





BOAT FITTED WITH UMBRELLA SAIL. 


shown in the accompanying illustrations, and con- 
structed according to designs by Mr. Percy S. Pilcher. 
The sail is in the form of an oval-shaped umbrella, and 
the mast to which it is rigged can be readily raised or 
lowered, or turned round by means of a turntable. A 


UMBRELLA SAIL SLIGHTLY INCLINED, 


weight is fixed to the lower end of the mast sufficient 
to balance the sail in a calm, so that even when the 
sail is inclined as shown in the third illustration, the 
counterpoise at the lower end of the mast keeps the 


boat from tilting. The sail can be set and furled in a 
minute ; it dees not close up like an umbrella, but 
each of the two halves shuts up like a fan. In 
whatever direction the wind is blowing, the sail can 
be turned so as to utilise the full driving force, and 
that without inclining the boat. 
The wind pressure can thus be 
made to act practically at right 
angles to the surface of the sail, 
and under these conditions the 
boat maintains an even keel. A 
boat forty feet long, fitted with 
this umbrella or cyclone sail, is 
now being constructed by 
Messrs. Thornycroft, in their 
works at Chiswick. 





MUSIC FOR THE DEAF. 


Dr. J. G. M‘Kendrick, pro- 
fessor of physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, has recently 
described a mode of giving 
people who are stone deaf the 
feeling, or at all events the 
rhythm, of music. Many people 
have dipped their hands in a 
bowl of electrified water in order 
to try to take out a coin which 
had been placed in it. The 
shock received is generally pro- 
duced by an induction coil, from 
which two wires are led into the 
bowl of water. Dr. M‘Kendrick 

uses a similar arrangement to communicate vibrations 
to the deaf and dumb. Two wires from an induction 
coil through which a weak current of electricity is pass- 
ing are dipped into a bowl of slightly salt water. A 
phonograph is so arranged that the sounds produced 


- 


UMBRELLA SAIL GREATLY INCLINED. 


by it affect the electric current running through the in- 
duction coil, and consequently affect the strength and 
character of the thrills received by a person who has 
his fingers in the water when the apparatus is at 
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work. When the phonograph is set going the inten- 
sity of every note is communicated to the water and 
can be felt. Not only is this the case, but the varia- 
tion of intensity, the time, the rhythm, and even the 
expression of music, can all be felt by placing the 
fingers in the water receiving the intermittent dis- 
charge from the induction coil. A girl who became 
stone deaf at eleven years of age declared in writing 
that what she felt was music when she received the 
electrical thrills through the water. She undoubtedly 
had a recollection of music, and the regular succession 
of slight shocks awakened in her mind a conscious 
something that recalled what music was. Other deaf- 
mutes, who had no conception of music, showed that 
they were able to appreciate the rhythm by bobbing 
their heads up and down in time with the electrical 
thrills received through their finger-tips. We shall 
await with interest the further development of Dr. 
M‘Kendrick’s remarkable discoveries. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF DIAMONDS. 


In the light of the results of recent researches, it is 
not too much to conclude that before very many years 
have passed diamonds will be artificially produced on 
ascale large enough to give them a commercial value. 
The comparative ease with which diamonds can even 
now be manufactured with proper appliances is shown 
by the fact that in the course of a lecture at the Royal 
Institution Sir William Crookes was able to go through 
the whole operation of making a diamond from a piece 
of charcoal. The method employed was first used by 
Professor Moissan, a distinguished French chemist. 
Pure iron is packed in a carbon crucible with pure 
charcoal obtained from sugar. The crucible is then 
placed in an electric furnace, and under the tremen- 
dously high temperature of the electric arc it rapidly 
melts and saturates itself with the carbon. Suddenly 
the dazzling fiery crucible and its contents are taken 
out and plunged into cold water. The outer layer ot 
iron becomes solid in consequence of this cooling, and 
the inner molten mass, in striving to expand and 
solidify, exerts enormous pressure, the result being 
that the amorphous carbon from the sugar is converted 
into minute diamond crystals. These crystals are, of 
course, not imitations, but actual diamonds ; and they 
are undistinguishable from the natural gem in appear- 
ance, colour, hardness, and sparkling quality. The 
crystals are, however, very small, the largest artificially 
made diamond being less than a twenty-fifth of an 
inch across. The tedious part of Professor Moissan’s 
process consists in detaching these minute crystals 
from the iron in which they are embedded ; for at 





least a fortnight is required to separate the diamonds 
from the iron, graphite, and other matters surround- 
ing them. It has been shown quite recently by Dr. 
Majorana, an Italian investigator, that small! black 
diamonds are produced by heating a piece of carbon in 
an electric furnace, and then subjecting it to a pressure 
of 5,000 atmospheres, that is, 75,000 Ibs., to the square 
inch. The use of the molten iron is thus avoided, 
the carbon being converted into the crystalline or dia- 
mond form by pressure and heat alone. These methods 
are at present only in the laboratory stage ; never- 
theless, the results obtained are sufficient to justify 
the belief that artificial diamonds will ultimately be 
produced which will vie with those made in nature’s 
workshops. 


THE EGGS OF FISHES. 


The number of eggs produced by fishes is so 
enormous, that if all the eggs of a single fish were 
hatched and developed into adult individuals, the sea 
would soon be completely filled. The ling produces 
about twenty million eggs in one season, the turbot 
about eight million, and the cod four or five million. 
The haddock, plaice, flounder, sole, and mackerel 
produce annually from two hundred thousand to six 
hundred thousand eggs each. The least prolific fish 
is the herring, less than thirty thousand eggs being 
shed by this fish during the spawning season. This 
statement appears surprising in the light of the fact 
that adult herrings are most abundant; but there 
are many other instances of fishes that produce a few 
thousand eggs being more numerous than those which 
give millions. As is pointed out in the latest report of 
the Scottish Fishery Board, Dr. T. Wemyss Fulton has 
proved this to be a striking instance of the way in 
which nature operates to preserve a species from ex- 
tinction. The larger the number of eggs produced 
by any fish, the greater is the destruction to which they 
are subjected, or, conversely, the less the possibility of 
protection and food for the eggs and young of a fish, 
the greater the number of eggs produced. A cod, for 
instance, will produce more than one hundred times 
as many eggs in a season as a herring, but against 
this is the fact that the destruction of cod’s eggs and 
young is about one hundred times as great as the de- 
struction of herring eggs and young. The plaice may 
be compared with the turbot in a similar way, for 
though the turbot produces very many more eggs, it 
is soon outstripped in numbers by the plaice in the 
race for existence. Nature thus preserves her species 
by making those fish most prolific which find it 
hardest to live. 

R. A. GREGORY. 
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Free Libraries One of the most noticeable features of 
as an adjunct the public libraries of the United States, 
to the Public especially of those in the smaller cities, 
Schools. —_ is the way in which the librarians syste- 
matically help boys and girls who are at school. And 
particularly is this the case in the New England cities. 
The writer is an occasional visitor at a public library 
in a New England city of 70,000 inhabitants. The 
library has been free for three years past. During 
that time 17 to 500 names have been entered on its 
books, and of these one fourth are the names of 
children under fourteen years of age. The open shelf 
plan is in use in the reference department. Several 
thousand books are accessible to all comers in these 
rooms, and when one makes a visit to this department 
it is generally possible from a glance at the shelves to 
see what subjects are uppermost with the children and 
young people using the library. If the pupils in the 
history classes in the high school are studying any 
particular period in American or English history, a 
range of shelves is temporarily set apart for that 
subject, and all the books the library possesses bearing 
upon it are placed at the disposal of the young people 
who are likely to need them. The students are thus 
not confined to the text-books used in the school, but 
have easy access to many of the authorities which the 
text-book writers themselves may have drawn upon. 
The same plan is adopted when a national holiday is 
approaching. Most of the American holidays are in 
honour of men or events in national history. In 
February there are holidays in honour of Lincoln and 
Washington ; in May in honour of the soldiers who 
died in the War of the Rebellion; and in July in 
honour of the Declaration of Independence. In the 
schools the recurrence of these holidays turns attention 
to the men or events in whose honour the holidays are 
kept, and at these periods the histories and the 
memoirs on the shelves in the public library are in 
great demand. Last February, in the library the 
writer has in mind, there was not left on the shelves a 
single volume dealing with the lives and careers of 
either Lincoln or Washington. They had all been 
taken out by the school children. Nor is the strictly 


educational side the only one which is cultivated by 
this library. It is exceedingly well stored with books 
which deal with natural history and with adventure, 
with books of games and home amusements, and with 
stories for children of which the themes are pleasant 
home life ; and one week with another three thousand 
books are in circulation exclusively among the school 
children. Both by the librarians and by the school 
teachers the children are encouraged to go to the 
library with their wants. ‘They have come to believe 
that everything they desire to know can be learned at 
the library. With the more progressive libraries the 
idea is to make the public library an adjunct to the 
public-school system, and in the most successful 
libraries increasing attention is given to this branch 
of the work. 


Second-class Phe Official description of the four 
Passengers on great steamers which are to form the 
the Atlantic. new fast line between Liverpool and the 
St. Lawrence, as published in the Parliamentary papers 
issued at Ottawa, furnishes further evidence of the 
change which is gradually coming over Atlantic travel. 
Until a comparatively few years ago, poor and inade- 
quate accommodation was offered for second-class 
travel, and many of the steamship advertisements 
announced that this or that steamer carried none, or 
only a limited number, of second-class, or, as they were 
then described, intermediate passengers. The steam- 
ship companies in those days laid themselves out for 
first-class and steerage passengers, and the second- 
class traveller was given but little attention, and occu- 
pied on shipboard an unsatisfactory and nondescript 
position. He was only a little better accommodated 
than the steerage passenger. He had to take his 
chances as to his berth when he got on board the 
steamer ; and while the tables in the second-class cabin 
were covered with cloths, and the passenger was fur- 
nished with knives and forks, the table service was 
usually exceedingly poor. One waiter had as many as 
twenty passengers to attend upon, and generally there 
was a rough-and-ready style about the meals, repulsive 
to fastidious tastes. All this, however, has now been 
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changed. On the new Atlantic steamers, the sleeping- 
rooms of second-class passengers are as good as those 
in the first-class cabin ; and in addition to large and 
well-furnished dining-rooms, there are good smoke- 
rooms, well-equipped libraries, and on some of the 
steamers the spacious decks contiguous to the second- 
class cabins are reserved exclusively for the second- 
class passengers. How the trade has grown under 
these newer conditions is obvious from the contract 
between the Canadian Government and the Tyneside 
shipowners, who are to establish and manage the new 
line. 


The United States Post-Office has 
long prided itself on the comparatively 
few letters which find their way to its dead-letter 
department. The post-offices all over the country 
share in this pride, and each office does its best to 
keep down the number of undelivered letters. . Per- 
sistent efforts are made to deliver a letter, no matter 
how inadequately it may have been addressed, and in 
this work much ingenuity is often shown by the local 
postal corps. Only as a last resort is a letter sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office at Washington. Of recent years 
the number of letters so sent to Washington has been 
greatly diminished by a custom which has come into 
use that senders of letters should write their own 
names and addresses on the envelopes. At one time 
nothing but the name and address of the person to 
whom the letter was directed was permissible on the 
face of the envelope. But the Post-Office department 
long ago abrogated the rule in regard to this matter, 
and now people are encouraged by the department to 


Dead Letters. 


put their own names and addresses on the envelopes 
as well as those of the persons to whom the letters are 
directed. The custom has become very general, and 
has enormously reduced the work at the Dead-Letter 


Office. All American business houses adopt the plan. 
No confusion seems to arise from the two addresses, 
and the custom has been found to work greatly to 
the advantage of the post-office and the people who 
use it. 


The greatest of modern Polish poets, 
Kornel Ujejski, has died in Pavlov, in 
Eastern Galicia, at the ripe age of 
seventy-four. Wherever the Poles are scattered the 
name of Ujejski is held in the highest henour. His 
fame began with the publication of his “Skargi 
Jeremiago,” the Lamentations of Jeremiah, written in 
1846, in which he gives expression to his sorrow over 
the failure of the Polish outbreak. Never before had 
the Polish language been used as the vehicle for 
such sorrowful passion. One of his best-known poems 
is “With the Smoke of the Torch,” a song with a 
swing and a “go” which has made of it a national 
possession. In 1847 he wrote his famous “ Biblical 
Melodies,” where his pride in his race and his 
sorrow in their sufferings find beautiful expression. 
At this time Ujejski lived in Paris, where he formed a 
friendship with his brother poet, Julius Slowacki. In 
1858 he returned to Poland and afterwards took part 
in the revolution in 1863. He was able to effect his 
escape on the collapse of the movement, and made his 


A Famous 
Polish Poet. 


way to Switzerland, where he lived for some years. On 
his return to Galicia, he received repeated honours 
at the hands of his countrymen, being elected to the 
Galician Diet and later to the Reichsrath. During 
his later years he lived in great retirement on the 
estate which was presented to him as a national 
present in recognition of his great gifts and of his 
splendid patriotism. His latest work, “ Dramatic 
Pictures,” show all the fire and freshness of youth, and 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest of Polish classics. 


The German Kaiser is reported to 
have said that one of the most inter- 
esting things shown him in the Hun- 
garian capital was the Bibliotheca Corviniana, a world- 
famous collection of which the Hungarian people 
are justly proud. Although the exact year of its 
foundation is unknown, it is known to be largely the 
work of King Matthias 1, surnamed Corvinus, who 
reigned during the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This ruler, a son of John Hunyadys, and hus- 
band of that famous friend of art, Queen Beatrice of 
Arragon, took every opportunity to increase the 
number and value of the collections of manuscripts 
in his capital. He sent scholars to Greece, Italy, 
Asia, and Africa, and richly supplied them with funds 
in order that they might purchase anything of interest 
or of value which they could find. Itis said that his 
outlay on books was 40,000 ducats a year, and that 
something like five thousand costly manuscripts were 
collected during his reign. He built a stately abode 
for his treasures in his castle at Ofen, near the cele- 
brated chapel of St. John, and opened it to scholars of 
all lands. Unfortunately his successors on the throne 
were not scholars, and what with mismanagement, 
theft, and the Turkish invasion of Hungary, the price- 
less collection became scattered, a large number of 
MSS. finding their way to the Sultan’s palace at Con- 
stantinople. In late years the Sultan has returned 
many of these ; but the list of treasures is still far from 
equal to what it was at the death of King Matthias. 
One of the most interesting books in the king’s col- 
lection was the beautiful Bible known as the “ Matthias 
Corvini” Bible, and now in the Vatican Library. 


An Hungarian 
Library. 


New Canals The Russian Government seem fully 
and Railways alive to the importance of opening up 

in Russia. their country for trade by new and 
improved communications. A number of remarkable 
public undertakings will be shortly commenced with 
this object in view. Among these is a striking project 
for uniting the head-waters of the Dwina with those 
of the Dnieper by means of a canal one hundred miles 
long. This will bring the Baltic into direct communi- 
cation with the Black Sea and practically unite the 
flourishing ports of Riga and Odessa. Another 
equally important undertaking which has received the 
Tsar’s sanction, is the connection of the Volga and 
Don by means of a canal. A glance at the map will 
show that these two mighty rivers approach one 
another at Tsaritsyn, the distance between them at 
this point being only fifty miles. The construction 
of this waterway presents no particularly difficult 
engineering obstacles, and its completion will enable 
the enormous agricultural and forest wealth of Eastern 
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Russia to be brought down to the Black Sea. Among 
the new railways at present in construction, the most 
interesting is one from a point a little east of Tiflis to 
Kars, the famous fortress near the Turkish frontier. 
From a point somewhere along this line a branch will 
be laid to the Persian frontier at Julfa on the Araxes. 
The former of these two lines nears completion, the 
latter will be commenced next spring. Russian 
engineers are likewise engaged in taking surveys for 
the gigantic undertaking of piercing the main Cau- 
casian chain by a tunnel and thus connecting the 
railway system of European Russia with the Cau- 
casian line running between the Black and Caspian 
Seas. But as the estimated cost of this huge opera- 
tion is reckoned at fourteen million pounds sterling, it 
is hardly likely it will be undertaken until the great 
Siberian line approaches completion. 


i The huge semi-continent of Siberia 

The Colonisa- begins more and more to attract the 
tion of Siberia. ’ ‘ 

attention of the Russian people, and 

hundreds of thousands of peasants who find life in 

European Russia a burden and a plaint are turning 

longing eyes to the immeasurable tracts of virgin 


soil beyond the Urals. The most recent statistics 
show that emigration from Russia to Siberia is 
largely on the increase. Three years ago the num- 
ber of those who left the congested districts of 
central Russia for Siberia numbered 70,000; last 
year it was 200,000. As this huge stream of emi- 
grants is altogether unregulated by the Government, 
and as numbers joined it who are totally unprepared 
for the hardships of a frontier life, the result follows 
that thousands return to their European homes 
broken in health and bankrupt in means. The 
Government are now taking steps to bring some 
order into the chaos, and are issuing pamphlets 
warning the peasants against emigration unless they 
are fully prepared to live for three years without 
any return from their labour. Until the Siberian 
railway is finished the Russian Government will do 
nothing to encourage emigration. After its completion 
it is believed that an exodus on a large scale will take 
place, when several congested provinces will be gra- 
dually thinned, and the surplus population settled in 
villages along the line of the railway. It is also 
whispered that the transportation of political exiles to 
Siberia will cease. 


INDIAN FRONTIER REFERENCE MAP. 
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Varieties. 


And let me say here—although as a 
son I cannot allow myself full utterance 
about her whom I loved as perfect 
mother and “ very woman of very woman ”—“ such a 
wife” and true helpmate she proved herself. It was 
she who became my father’s adviser in literary 
matters ; “I am proud of her intellect,” he wrote. 
With her he always discussed what he was working 
at ; she transcribed his poems ; to her and to no one 
else he referred for a final criticism before publishing. 
She, with her “ tender, spiritual nature,” and instinctive 
nobility of thought, was always by his side, a ready, 
cheerful, courageous, wise, and sympathetic counsellor. 
It was she who shielded his sensitive spirit from the 
annoyances and trials of life, answering (for example) 
the innumerable letters addressed to him from all 
parts of the world. By her quiet sense of humor,*by 
her selfless devotion, by “her faith as clear as the 
heights of the June-blue heaven,” she helped him also 
to the utmost in the hours of his depression and of his 
sorrow ; and to her he wrote two of the most beautiful 
of his shorter lyrics, “ Dear, near and true,” and the 
dedicatory lines which prefaced his last volume, “ The 
Death of (Enone.”—Alfred Lord Tennyson: a 
Memoir. By his son. (Macmillans.) 


Lady 
Tennyson. 


Tennyson's It must be remembered (writes my 
“In father) that this is a poem, not an actual 
Memoriam.” biography. It is founded on our friend- 
ship, on the engagement of Arthur Hallam to my 
sister, on his sudden death at Vienna, just before the 
time fixed for their marriage, and on his burial at 
Clevedon Church. The poem concludes with the 
marriage of my youngest sister, Cecilia. It was 
meant to be a kind of “ Divina Commedia,” ending 
with happiness. The sections were written at many 
different places, and as the phases of our intercourse 
came to memory and suggested them. I did not write 
them with any view of weaving them into a whole, or 
for publication, until I found that I had written so 
many. The different moods of sorrow as in a drama 
are dramatically given, and my conviction that fear, 
doubts, and suffering will find answer and relief only 
through Faith in a God of Love. “I” is not always 
the author speaking of himself, but the voice of the 
human race speaking through him.—A/fred Lord 
Tennyson: a Memoir. By his son. (Macmillans.) 


A Sailor's Admiral Sir Leopold Heath, K.c.B., 
Recollections has just issued a book (Bentley & Co.) 
ofthe Crimean which bears this inscription, “ Dedicated 

™ in my eightieth year to the few sur- 
Vivors of my many friends in the Black Sea Fleet.” 
Sit Leopold Heath says in his preface that while many 
letters from the Crimea and histories of the war have 
been published, this is the first book from a sailor’s 
Pen. Ashe took an active part in those days, the con- 


tents of this volume will be full of interest tomany. He 
was an eye-witness of the first disaster of the war, the 
capture of the 7iger in the Black Sea, and he was in 
command of Balaclava Harbour from the beginning to 
the close of the war. He kept a journal of all the events 
connected with the siege of Sebastopol. This journal 
has lain on a shelf untouched and almost unthought of 
ever since, but as so many recollections have recently 
been published he has judged rightly in putting it 
before the public. Among the volumes just produced 
from the sister service is one by a grandson of Sir 
Hussey Vivian, afterwards the first Lord Vivian, who 
was with Wellington throughout the Peninsular War 
and at the crowning day of Waterloo. Sir Hussey 
Vivian did not keep a journal like Admiral Heath, but 
he sent letters home to his mother and others with as 
much detail and as great regularity as possible, and 
these letters with connecting narrative and comments 
(Isbister & Co., 1897) are of deepest interest as part 
of the history of the nineteenth century. The Hon. 
Claud Vivian has done his part as editor with much 
care and sound judgment. 


Cromwell and In the “Onslow Papers,” not long 
Sir Matthew issued by the “ Historical MSS. Commis- 
Hale. sion,” the following anecdote of Cromwell 
appears: Cromwell, having a desire to make Mr. 
Hale one of his judges, went himself to his chambers. 
At first Mr. Hale refused, and on being asked to give 
the reason of his refusing, said he had scruples as to 
the authority he was to take commission from and act 
under. Cromwell said “He did not come to dispute 
with him about the authority, he had got the power 
and he was resolved to keep it ; but he was resolved 
also to use his power well, if he could, and to distribute 
justice to the people. And if you, sir,and such men 
as you, will not suffer me to govern by Red Gowns, I 
must and will govern by Red Cloaks.” Upon which 
Hale accepted the office, and remained one of the 
judges to the time of the death of Cromwell, with 
some restrictions, however, as to his sitting on criminal 
cases, which Cromwell gave in to. 

This anecdote was recorded by Sir Richard Onslow, 
who represented the county of Surrey in Parliament 
from 1627 till his death in 1663. He had it, he says, 
from undoubted authority. Throughout the Civil 
War he took the side of the Parliament, though 
always opposed to going to extremities with the King. 
He stood high in the favour of Cromwell, whom he 
would have liked to see King, because he thought the 
people would never settle down under any other form 
of Government. For the same reason he assisted in 
promoting the Restoration, though no friend to Stuart 
principles. From this Sir Richard Onslow was de- 
scended the famous Onslow who was Speaker in after- 
times, elected five times without a dissentient voice, 
and honoured as Speaker by all men in the nation. 


6 
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— In a recent number of the “Globe” 

Dangerous appeared the following extraordinary 

Microbes. —_ statement, said to betaken from a French 
journal: “According to Dr. Roux, of the Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, the microbe of the plague is easily 
killed by antiseptics and a temperature of 140 degrees 
centigrade, which is considerably over that of boiling 
water.” What is meant by “antiseptics” is not 
specified, but it is to be presumed that inoculation is 
proposed by some strong animal or chemical substance. 
If a patient is plague-stricken, either in Bombay or 
Paris, how is he to be benefited by an antiseptic, or by 
boiling water administered? A favourite bacterio- 
logical antiseptic at present is “corrosive sublimate.” 
This might kill the plague microbes, and so might 
boiling water, but either of them would kill the patient 
submitted to the treatment. What is the use of telling 
how to destroy microbes artificially prepared in the 
Pasteur Institute at Paris ? 


The word “ gymkhana” was manufac- 
Gymkhana. ‘ . : 
tured in India, and not in Germany, 
for a wonder. It is of a composite nature, being 
made from two languages welded together. In the 
same way as the word “ virgin” is said to be de- 
rived from vir, a man, and gin, a snare, so here the 
first syllable is from the Greek “gymnos,” naked 
(from “ gymnazo,” to exercise naked, as the old ath- 
letes did), which appears in “gymnasium,” “gym- 
nast,” “gymnastic,” etc. “Khana” is Hindustani, 
meaning house or hall—a place of gathering. Thus, 
strictly speaking, “gymkhana” ought to be translated 
“gymnasium,” but by degrees it has widened out, and 
has become a title applicable to a club for the further- 
ance and concentration of sports of all kinds. 
“ Cyckhana,” short for “ cyclekhana,” is my invention 
for the hall, arena, or course where exercises are 
practised by cyclists—From Major Wéingfields 
“ Bicycle Gymkhana.” 


ee Long before the building of the “St. 
Danes, Strand, Clement Danes” with which we are 
familiar, there had been a succession of 

churches and churchyards, and other things connected 
with Danish recollections and associations. Stow tells 
us that a Danish king and other Danes were buried 
there. Strype says that when the Danes were super- 
seded by Saxons, the few who remained in London were 
compelled to live between Westminster and Ludgate, 
and when they were Christianised they had a church 
in this quarter. This was also reported by the 
Recorder of London to the Lord Treasurer Burleigh 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The name of the 
church was due to St. Clement, who in Denmark was 
regarded as the patron saint of seamen and of traders 
by sea. There are churches in Jutland and in 
Norway which bear the name of St. Clement. When 
Danish merchants and mariners came up the Thames 
on peaceful errands, instead of warlike invasions as of 
old, they still loved to anchor near the place where 
King Canute, or Knut, and Harold were said to be 
buried. The ancient church was taken down A.D. 1680 
and rebuilt, with the advice of Sir C. Wren, as a tablet 





records. In 1719 the present tower, with its pealing 
bells, was erected, Gibbs being architect. 


The legal protection now given to 
birds is well-intentioned, but very in- 
sufficient, as has been ably shown in a 
paper by Mr. Joseph Collinson. By the Act of 1894 
a large number of species was added, and the dates of 
the time of protection clearly stated. But it is a mis- 
take to name particular species of birds while others 
are omitted. It is urged that all birds are, without 
exception, of use in the economy of nature, and that 
their destruction will be injurious in the longrun. The 
hostility of gamekeepers to owls, for instance, brought 
upon farmers last year a pest of voles and other vermin. 
No protection is given to casual visitors, which are ex- 
posed to destruction by thoughtless sportsmen, as well 
as rare British species, some of which are near extinc- 
tion. If all cannot be protected, the right principle is 
to make the law general in terms, and to enumerate 
those species which are generally regarded as un- 
worthy of legal protection, rather than to give lists 
of those species to be within the pale of protection. 
We may mention that the graceful and beautiful sea- 
bird, once so abundant as to be called “the common 
gull,” is now rare on some parts of the Yorkshire coast. 


Protection 
of Birds. 


Astronomical The sun rises on the first day at 6h. 
Notes for 56m. in the morning, and sets at 4h. 
November. 31m, in’ the evening; on the 11th he 

rises at 7h. 14m. and sets at 4h. 15m.; on the 2ist 

he rises at 7h. 31m. and sets at 4h. 1m. The Moon 
enters her First Quarter at 2h. 37m. on the afternoon 
of the 1st ; becomes Full at gh. 50m. on the morning 
of the 9th ; enters her Last Quarter at 2h. 2m. on the 
afternoon of the 17th ; and becomes New at gh. 20m. 
on the morning of the 24th. She is in apogee, or 
farthest from the Earth, about 10 o'clock on the 
morning of the 11th, and in perigee, or nearest us, 
about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 24th ; excep- 
tionally high tides may be expected that day. The 
planet Mercury will be in superior conjunction with 
the Sun on the morning of the 8th, and will not be 

visible in any part of this month. Venus is still a 

morning star moving from the constellation Virgo into 

Libra, and passing about four degrees to the north of the 

bright star Spica on the 6th. Mars is in conjunction 

with the Sun on the 21st, and will not be visible either 
this month or next. Jupiter rises now a little after 

3 o'clock in the morning, and earlier as the month 

advances ; he is situated in the western part of the 

constellation Virgo, and therefore to the west of Venus. 

Saturn, being in conjunction with the sun on the 

morning of the 25th, will not be visible until nearly the 

end of the year. Although we shall not pass through 
the thickest part of the stream of the mid-November 
meteors until 1899, it is probable that a very con- 
siderable number will be seen this year on the early 
morning of the 15th ; and it will be well also to watch 
for a shower of those connected with Biela’s defunct 
comet on the evening of the 27th, as many will probably 
then be seen, though their epoch of principal abundance 
will not be due until next year.—W. T. LYNN. 
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The Fireside Club. 


THREE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC, 


A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS is offered for the best 
short answer in rhyme.) 
I. 
An island parts the rushing river, 
Its halls are opened to the sun, 
In ruined courts the palm-trees quiver, 
Pharaoh is dead, his race is run. 


Il. 
For the slave and the forsaken, 
Out of darkness shines a light, 
Honour is saved, tho’ life is taken, 
Thou truest man, and bravest knight. 


III. 
He failed to read the mystic signs, 
The pictured lore of king and priest, 
On desert rocks, in carven lines, 
Recording battle, triumph, feast. 


IV. 
Man tills those fields the stream o’erflows, 
Builds three great peaks that shade the sand. 
Kings, peoples, perish as they rose, 
These mighty mounds eternal stand. 
v. 
Under the stars, a silent march, 
O’er deserts dread, to death or glory, 
The sun leaps forth, the pibroch screams, 
With foeman’s blood the sand is gory. 


WHOLE. 


Again, and yet again, 
Has Britain’s hand, 
Wrought order, justice, peace, 
In this dark land. 


II. SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS. 


A prize of Two GUINEAS és offered to the solver of 
the series. (Should more than one competitor succeed, 
a sixth acrostic will be given to work off the tie. 
Winners of last year debarred. The solutions will 
not be given till April, so that the five answers need 
not be sent in until March 20, but the Editor prefers to 
receive them month by month.) 


FIRST OF FIVE. 
1. “When I was crowned I was but nine months 
old.” 
2. “In the world I fill up a place which may be 
better supplied when I have made it empty.” 


. “By yonder blessed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all these fruit tree tops.” 
4. “I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard.” 
5. “ Full of vexation come I.” 
6. “Faith, I will live so long as I may, that’s the 
certain of it.” 
7. “We must be gentle, now we are gentlemen.” 
8. “I see a man’s life is a tedious one.” 
9g. “Once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid.” 
The initials of these nine speakers’ names spell the 
name of the following speaker : 
“Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love.” 
Find the names, and give Act and Scene of each 
quotation. 


III. WATER-COLOUR DRAWING. 


A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS és offered for the pret- 
tiest design for a napkin ring. (For particulars, see 
Tea-Table Topics.) Send in flat, without gumming 
the ends together. 


NEW RULEs.—/. Write very clearly, on one side; 
sign with name and address. Write FiRESIDE CLUB 
outside all letters. 

IT. Competitions I. and IIT. must, and Competition 
IT. may, be sent by the 20th of the month. Results will 
appear here. The decisions are final, and private 
correspondence is impossible. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 
WINTER DYKES. 

Is your room provided with a winter dyke? Prob- 
ably you are not familiar with this expressive old 
Scotch name fora draught-screen, a name still used 
in some Lothian villages. Whatever name we give it, 
and whatever the material used, from stately (and 
costly) old Spanish leather, to rainbow-hued scraps 
from modern summer numbers, it would be hard to 
find a sitting room small enough, or sufficiently free 
from draughts in these bleak winter days, to dispense 
advantageously with a screen of some sort. If you 
have the choice of one in mind, say for a schoolroom 
or student’s snuggery, where space is precious, and 
the cheap, pretty, but perishable Japanese variety will 
not serve, let me advise you to have a_ bookcase, 
standing at right angles to the wall, as your winter 
dyke. It will serve to keep off draughts, it will harbour 
many volumes, and what book-lover does not welcome 
more shelf-room? It is absolutely steady, so your 
lamp, or flower-bowls, or old china, find a safe resting- 
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place on its top; you may cover its blank side with a 
decorative curtain, as we used to drape the backs of 
our pianos once, or, when your books again overflow, 
you may make the case double, with shelves on both 
sides, and like it all the better. 


THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE 


And enough for yourself, at least, to fill a six-inch 
flower-pot, and grow a hyacinth. If you are not 
already owner of so much soil, make your purchase to- 
day, and choose your bulb forthwith. Plant it, be as 
good to it as you know how, and watch for that miracle 
of creative power, which, repeated myriadfold year 
after year, brings out of these husk-enwrapt roots such 
treasures of beauty and fragrance as it ‘s a delight 
even to think of. 


PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 


That may be made at home are now matters of interest 
to most young members of the Fireside Club. (Mothers 
and fathers, and other probable recipients, are re- 
quested not to read the following paragraphs, they are 
for the present-makers only.) 


NAPKIN RINGS. 


Extra rings are constantly in request for guests in 
the house in the holidays. Very pretty and sufficiently 
durable ones can be painted in water-colours on strips 
of thick, rough drawing-paper, seven inches long, by 
an inch and a half wide. (Leave half an inch un- 
painted at one end, for gumming under the other when 
it is ready to make up.) A narrow band of colour 
along both edges is advisable, but the chief decora- 
tion may be left to the artist’s fancy. ' Initials, mottoes, 
crests, flowers, comic or graceful figures, school or 
club colours, there seems no end to the ideas that at 
once suggest themselves. 


BOOKMARKERS. 


Cut from strong drawing-paper or thin card an 
oblong, leaf, or dagger-shaped bookmarker. Trace 
and partly cut out with a sharp penknife, near the 
upper end, a flap to clasp the page, shaping it like a 
leaf, heart, or spade. From your (large ?) accumulation 
of amateur photographs not good enough to mount 
entire, cut the best bits, the one good head from a 
family group, the favourite in a racing fleet, that 
corner of the garden, or doorway, or window that has 
escaped blurrs and stains. Shape these very neatly 
as hearts, diamonds, ovals, etc., and mount them on 
the markers, with etched or painted borders, according 
to fancy. I need hardly suggest that these scraps may 
also be applied to the napkin rings already described. 


BILL-BANDS. 


Paint or print in clear, large letters on two pieces of 
light-coloured kid, half an inch broad by an inch 
and a half long, the words “ PAID” and “ UNPAID.” 
Mount each on a scrap of ribbon, with stiffening 


between, then join the ends of each piece to the ends 
of a six-inch length of elastic ribbon, either black or 
coloured, the same width as the kid labels, and you 
have made a pair of bill-bands, sure to be a season- 
able gift to anyone who has accounts to pay and 
docket at Christmas time. 


KEY AND SCISSOR LABELS. 


Buy a few white bone labels of different sizes, 
with split rings attached. Etch names on them as 
prettily as you please, but legibly. ‘“ Dressing-case,” 
“ Jam-closet,” “Linen Press,” “Silver Chest,” and so 
forth, according to the keys they are meant for. If 
they are intended to be put on scissors, the owner’s 
name, or some distinctive motto, may be inscribed. A 
pair of scissors whose label bore the threatening in- 
scription, “The soul of the borrower shall come to 
poverty,” remained for two years in the possession 
of their mistress, in spite of being-constantly used by 
all and sundry, until, the label having been accidentally 
broken off, they at once went the way of all other 
Scissors 


LETTER-CASES. 


Buy a large cloth-lined envelope, say five inches by 
eight. Cover it on the outside with any pretty, thin 
material, muslin or silk, plain or printed, or Japanese 
leather-paper, or even with a bit of any favourite wall- 
paper. This cover must be very neatly and smoothly 
put on with paste or fine thin glue, and then all the 
edges bound with narrow ribbon, either machined or 
feather-stitched on. If meant to contain the letters of 
any particular correspondent, the case may be so in- 
scribed, in chainstitch, or more elaborate embroidery, 
or it may be covered to match a writing-board already 
in use. 


BOoK-COVERS. 


I think needlewomen will agree that I have kept 
my best suggestion to the last. Book-covering gives 
charm and individuality to the ugliest of cheap edi- 
tions, and there is no small piece of fancy-work at 
once so beautiful in itself, so inexpensive to the worker, 
and so useful to the recipient, as a book-cover may be 
made. Take what material you will, printed or plain, 
cotton, silk, satin, wool, or art;linen. Fit the cover 
first inside out (to slip it on and. off, bending the book- 
boards back carefully, as you bend your arms back in 
putting a coat on). Pim it first, then take it off and 
tack it, then try it on, befors Gutting away any super- 
fluous stuff and stitching the seams. Embroidery or 
appliqué may be used to ornament the stuff in endless 
ways. One of the family is sure to keep a diary, and 
to secretly measure amd make a cover for the new 
volume is easily managed, Bibles, hymn-books, 
prayer-books, for use in church or at home, any 
favourite and companionable book, any poor book 
whose ugly exterior has hitherto done it injustice, any 
book of reference, often mislaid from its insignificance, 
each and all may with advantage be covered. 

HOUSEWIFE. 





